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Visible in our work js that 


effective coérdination with 


the client’s sales program 
that is possible only atter 
continuous and intelligent 


study of his problems 


We have complete advertising organizations in both 
London and Paris, for the service of clients doing 
iness in the United Kingdom or on the Continent 
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Jerked i 


by one handle 


How often it happens! A hurried, over- 
laden porter, a speeding salesman—a quick 
grab, one handle missed—-the whole sud- 
den jerk on the other! It takes a real 
binder, with honest, conscientious con- 
struction built into it to stand up under 
such treatment and keep in tip-top con- 
dition, year after year. And the demands 
of the present day, high-speed selling, 
require that your salesmen be supplied 
with equipment they know they can 
rely on. 
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Badger Perfection Catalog Binders are made of 
the best materials, put together by highly-skilled, 
experienced workers. They are based upon the 
Badger Special, Patent-Protected, Vice-back fea- 
tures. These special devices—the secret of Badger 
strength, Badger endurance, Badger easy operation 
make the Badger Line entirely distinctive. 


You will be interested in seeing for yourself how 
Badger Loose-Leaf Binders are designed and put 
together. Let us go over one with you. Your 


inquiry will not obligate you in any way. 
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Home Office MILWAUKEE and Factory” 


confidence 


cA signif icant 
record created during 1921 by 
National cAdvertisers in the 
Chicago HERALD & EXAMINER. 
| And from it you can 
whittle your own moral. 


i Number of National Advertisers using all 

| SD 6 on. 0 40k 0: did 40 8 62 
| 5 Papers—including the Herald and Examiner... 56 
| 4 Papers—including the Herald and Examiner . . . 102 
ll 3, Papers—including the Herald and Examiner . . . 101 
| 2 Papers —including the Herald and Examiner , ,.. 127 
il Herald and Examiner— 

| exclusively ..... bi. och cn-0ice dace eee 


In 1921 the HERALD and EXAMINER carried forty-nine MORE 
exclusive accounts than all Chicago afternoon papers combined 


Chicago 
Herald & Examiner 


NEW YORK: 501 Fifth Avenue SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 


[cricacos BEST Newspaper | 
Z \ 


o:eidiedae The HERALD and EXAMINER, I think, has possibly the best 
organized’ advertising sales system in the country, and is a tremendous 
influence for the proper merchandising of an advertiser’s campaign... . . 


Excerpt from a letter written by S. Q. Grady, General Sales and Advertising 
Manager of Sun-Maid Raisin Growers to H. C. Dare, Editor “Newspaperdom” 


Published and Copyrighted 1922, by the Dartnell Corporation, £, Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $3.00 a vear in advance. 
Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. 


Page advertisement as inserted in Milwaukee Journal, June 12, and Milwaukee Sentinel, June 13, 1922. 


Hold the 1926 A. A. C. of W. Convention 
in Philadelphia! 


The Philadelphia Bulletin, on behalf of 
the Mayor of the City of Philadelphia, and 
Philadelphia’s business men, extends a hearty 
invitation to 


The Associated Advertising Clubs 

“ City of Philadelphia.” of the World 

to hold its 1926 Convention in the World’s Fair City, 
Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia will be the Mecca of the Nation in 1926. 


Plans are already under way for an Advertising 
Exhibition which will embrace all the departments of the 


A. A. C. of W. 


Advertising Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Associations, and all prospective exhibitors can obtain 


full information by addressing: The Sesqui-Centennial Exposition Associa- 
tion, Mayor’s Office, City Hall, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia 


(the third largest city in the United States) 


The Birthplace of Liberty, the home of the Liberty Bell and Inde- 
pendence Hall, has been chosen by the nation as the spot for the 


be In 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


° 


etin 


celebration of the 150th Anniversary of the Independence of the United 
States. 

Philadelphia, long noted as the City of Homes (of which it has 
over 400,000) has a population of 1,823,779 

Approximately 3,000,000 people live and work in the metropolitan 
district of Philadelphia and more than 7,500,000 people live and are 
employed in the trading area influenced by Philadelphia. In Philadelphia 


there are more than 18,000 large and small manufacturing plants and 
factories and over 50,000 wholesale and retail stores. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


Established 1847 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 cents. 
Yearly subscription payable in advance, $3.00 any- 
where in the United States or its possessions; 
$3.25 in Canada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months subscriptions, $1.50. When three or 
more subscriptions are ordered at once by the 
same concern a special club rate of $2.50 per year 
for each subscription applies. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly discon- 
tinued upon expiration. Readers desiring to keep 
their files complete should renew promptly. Back 
copies cannot be supplied. when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


Bound Volumes: Ali bound editions of Vol- 
ume One and Two have been sold. A limited num- 
ber of sets of issues comprising Volume Three 
(Oetober 1920 to September 1921) have been bound 
in heavy buckram and lettered in gold. The price 
of these volumes is $6.00 each, postpaid. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. Copies can 
usually be secured, however, after the first of the 
month from the news stands at leading hotels, 
railroad stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Sales Management 
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cA Business Go-Getter 


When we first began to make 
the New Multigraph, we visualized a 
market that would welcome this particular 
machine because of its new—and lower—price. 

But we have lived to learn of a 
market that regards it as a Sales-Maker 
and a Getter of Business, without regard to what 
it sells for. 

The price simply makes it worth 
while for even thesmallest businesses to 


use it—to get business—and to prove again and 
again that the best and cheapest way to get business in 
these times is to use Direct Mail—and that the best and 
cheapest way to get Direct Mail is to use the Multigraph. 


Listen! 


‘Tt is hard to place an estimate 
on the value of the Multigraph in our 
business. We do not give the Multigraph all 


the credit, but we do for 50% of our increases. We 


have reduced our advertising expense $40.00 per 
month, and the results are many times greater! 


‘‘Wehavenever sent outa Multi- 
graph-ed Bulletin that failed to produce. 


‘“‘The chief value of the Multi- 
graph is in its business-getting possibili- 
ties. They are unlimited. 

‘“‘While (my competitors) are 
taking their work to the printer, mine 
is in the hands of my prospects and customers.” 


Learn! 


Investigate the new Multigraph, 
and the new Multigraph methods of get- 


ting business. Your business is ‘‘different’’ 
naturally. Butso is the New Multigraph. It is not 
only different—it is better. And it will really aid you 
to make your business better, if you will but give it the 
opportunity. And we can show you how, in your 
business, it will ‘‘pay foritself faster than you pay forit.” 


$30 Down and Monthly Payments Buy 


150° MULT LAAPIT 


This is the Nem 
Multigraph, 
equipped for 
turning out type- 
written letters, 
forms, ete. See 
list of sugges- 
tions below. 
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Prices in Canada: 


$41.00 down: total price $205.00 
Printing Ink Attachment $50.00 


This is the Mul- 
tigraph Type- 
setter, which 
makes it easy to 
set type for the 
Multigraph. 


~ 


AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


THE 


The two-roll printing ink attachment easily — ee s 
and quickly attached to the New Multigranh, ~~ 1806 E. 40th Street 
$35.00 additional. ’ “| Cleveland, Ohio 
Multigraph Users ay 
Agencies General Stores I would like to have someone show me the New 
Bakers Grocers Multigraph, and explain its possibilities in 
Banks Hotels siti 4 
Brokers Jewelers i 
Builders Ice Companies “ca ss — business. 
Butchers Laundries 
Churches Libraries 
Cigar Dealers LumberDealers Name — 
—" Lodges 
ubs Opticians 

Dairies Packers Street — at a pe 
Druggists Painters 
Dyers _ Plumbers Town State. wa Fe. 5 
Electricians Publishers 
Florists Schools, etc. 
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seven Ways to Get More Business 
During the Summer Months 


ORGANIZE A FLYING squadron 
1 of “pinch-hitters.” Put an experi- 

enced salesman in charge of the 
squad, and assign to him as many sales- 
men as he will need to cover an average 
territory in two weeks time. Then insist 
that every salesman take a two week 
vacation, scheduling the vacations so 
that the man in the territory nearest 
home takes the first two weeks in July, 
the man in an adjoining territory takes 
the next two weeks, etc. While the sales- 
man is away on his vacation turn the 
“pinch-hitting” squad loose in his terri- 
tory. You will be amazed at the business 
which the regular salesman has over- 
looked. 

One concern who tried this plan a few 
years ago closed nearly $250,000 of extra 
summer business in a two month period. 
This represents business that otherwise 
might have gone to competitors. But the 
actual business thus closed was insignifi- 
cant compared with the electrical effect 
it had on the sales force. The news that 
a “mopping up” squad was on the job, 
and would cover the territory during the 
summer, sent cold chills down the back 
of some of the men who had not been too 
thorough in their work. They began 
feverishly to make the dozens of calls 
which they had been intending to make 
all spring, but for one reason or another 
had put off. This activity in itself pro- 
duced a lot of business. Then when the 
“squad” finally got on the job they found 
many of the territories were entirely too 
large, and the squad leader recommended 
that they be cut down. He supported his 
recommendations with concrete evidence, 
which the salesman could not dispute. A 
number of accounts which had stopped 
buying were put back on the books. In 
most of these cases it was found that 
the customer had some controversy with 
the salesman, who naturally had not been 
over-zealous in reporting the exact facts 
to the house. In other cases the accounts 
were not on the books for no better rea- 
son than that the salesman had decided 
in his own mind that there was no use 
of his calling on them. 

But it should not be assumed that this 
plan is predicated on the assumption 
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By J. C. Aspley 


that all salesmen are neglecting their 
territories and need an annual checking 
up. There is still another reason for 
switching salesmen. There are always 
buyers in any territory that the regular 
salesman cannot sell because of conflict 
of personality. As you know, certain types 
of buyers are unconsciously attracted by 
certain types of salesmen, just as other 
types of buyers are repelled by the same 
salesmen. Consequently there exists in 
every sales territory, a more or less ex- 
tensive group of buyers, whom the resident 
salesman is unable to sell, but another 
salesman with a different personality 
might sell them quite readily. Every 
salesman understands this principle, and 
will usually fall in with any plan for 
selling this group while he is on his 


vacation. 
? advertising campaign to picked 
names which the salesmen send in. 
Decide how much money you have avail- 
able for the purpose. Use a percentage 
of your sales for the period, say one per 
cent. Then furnish each salesman with 
specially printed blanks on which he is 
to send back the names of the fifty pros- 
pects in his territory that he feels most 
sure of selling this summer. These need 
not be limited to the names of those pros- 
pects he is ready to close, but may easily 
include the names of prospects who for 
one reason or another should be inter- 
ested and who the salesman feels he can 
sell if given some co-operation from the 
office. To these names send a rapid-fire 
bombardment of mailing pieces during 
the early part of the summer. For ex- 
ample, one company in Chicago which 
uses this summer mail campaign sends 
seven pieces in seventeen days. Be sure 
that some means are devised to keep 
salesmen enthused while these mailings 
are going out, and arrange for the sales- 
men to get any resulting leads quickly. 
The effect of a campaign of this kind 
is to quicken the salesmen’s interest at 
a time when ordinarily they are inclined 
to rest on their laurels until the vacation 
season is over. It also adds “live” names 
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PUT ON A SPECIAL SUMMER 


to the mailing list, and produces a num- 
ber of inquiries which the salesmen has 
to follow up and report on. As a general 
rule calls made on advertising leads are 
squeezed in between calls on the sales- 
man’s own prospects. This means that 
the result of the campaign is to spur the 
salesman on to making extra calls, and 
every sales manager knows that a sales- 


man who makes a lot of extra calls 
usually gets a lot of extra business. And 
that is what we want this summer— 


* 


extra business. 

START A GOLF TOURNAMENT 
3 among the salesmen. Divide the 

sales force up into “foursomes,” be- 
ing careful to pick your men so that the 
players will be equally matched. Play 
the players in each foursome against 
each other, and then play “off” the four- 
somes. Divide the period of the contest 
into a given number of holes—thus if 
the contest is to last two months, divid 
the working days constituting that period 
into “holes” of three days each. The days 
making up each period and other influ- 
encing conditions will determine par for 
each “hole.” For example, suppose the 
contest runs from July 15th to Septem- 
ber 15th. The first hole would be Satur- 
day, Monday and Tuesday. If in your 
line of business Saturday is not a par- 
ticularly good day for getting business, 
and Monday usually means a late start, 
then “par” for the first hole would bé 
easier than it would be for the Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday combination 
which would represent “Hole Two.” In 
this case “par” would be the amount of 
business which a salesman is expected to 
turn in during that period. If he makes 
his quota he makes the hole in par. If 
he makes less than his quota the scoring 
is arranged so that counts are added to 
par. Thus, perhaps, a player who sells 
only half of the quota for that period, 


has twice as many strokes counted 
against him. Low score wins. In the 


event a man fails to score at all, or in 
other words fails to make any sales for 
the period constituting the “hole,” he 
disqualifies himself as a “Class <A” 
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player, and drops down into “Class B.” 
If he fails to score for two holes he 
drops still further down the ladder. 
Prizes are awarded to the winner in each 
foursome and in each class. The advan- 
tage of dropping the players down into 
a lower class is that it eliminates the 
condition where a few top notchers soon 
draw away from the crowd, and the rest 
lose interest. Penalties can be arranged 
according to the character of the busi- 


ness, 
4 with an analysis of orders from his 
territory for as many preceding 
summers as is practical. Then put it up to 
him to beat these old figures. In other 
words give your men a mark to shoot at. 
True, it requires some effort to dig up 
these figures but it surely pays. It is not 
possible to lay down any set rules as to 
what statistics to furnish, but they 
should be as complete as possible. 

For example, if you are selling a line 
of products to dealers, give the salesman 
an itemized statement showing what each 
account bought during July and August 
over a period of four years if possible. 
This will enable the salesman to push the 
dealers for business on the same items 
this year. If you are selling adding ma- 
chines or typewriters, furnish the sales- 
men with a classified list of orders from 
their territory showing lines of business 
sold in previous summers. This will give 
the salesmen a line on what lines of busi- 
ness are active during the dog days, so 


FUKNISH EACH SALESMAN 


that he can push those vocations for 
business. F 
PUT ON AN INTENSIVE local 


campaign in what is known as 
“resort territories.” In other words, 
follow your buyers with your sales effort 
while they are away on their vacations. 
It might be well to assign special sales- 


men to these territories, especially when 
the territory is located in a district that 
ordinarily is a poor producer. One con- 
cern making a very good line of candies 
assigned a special salesman to cover the 
resort trade of upper Wisconsin last 
summer with very marked effects. Ordi- 
narily this territory is covered from Mil- 
waukee. The use of a special salesman 
permitted the regular Milwaukee man to 
stay in his home territory, from which 
he naturally got more than the usual 
quota of business, and also brought in a 
lot of extra business from the up-state 
resorts. There are a number of these 
resort cities with normal populations of 
only a few hundred, which have summer 
populations of several thousands. Not 
only that, but the average vacationist 
spends more than the native resident, 
and this money usually finds its way to 
town. — eee 

DO SOME door-to-door detail work. 

During the summer it is usually a 

simple matter to pick up can- 
vassers. Fix up an inexpensive kit for 
them, and let them go up one street and 
down another ringing door bells. Pay 
them a commission on all orders which 
they take, delivering them through local 
dealers if it would be unwise for you to 
ship direct. If you sell direct to the 
consumer, and market a product that 
calls for special sales training, or unus- 
ual skill, employ the door-to-door men 
merely to uncover leads. Ford used this 
plan a few years back when he made a 
door-to-door canvass of nearly every 
business district in the country to find 
out who expected to buy Fords in the 
near future. A tie manufacturer has put 
out a special brand which he is putting 
out through door-to-door agents. The 
success of some of the better brush com- 
panies is too well known to require com- 
ment here. 


offer. If you are selling a corre- 

spondence course offer enrollments 
during July and August only at a re- 
duced price. If you are selling a line of 
products, fix up a summer assortment. 
Put into the assortment a few of the 
most popular items, arrange a display 
for them, and include with every sale a 
simple advertising plan which the dealer 
can use in his local advertising. Give 
this copy a strong hot weather slant and 
you will be surprised at how many deal- 
ers will use it. An excellent example of 
the possibilities of this plan is seen in 
the “picnic” basket put out by a paper 
napkin manufacturer. In this case he 
went outside of his own line to complete 
the assortment, but by so doing he built 
up an exceptionally good advertising 
proposition and sold them in great quan- 
tities. If you have never tried assort- 
ment selling, look into it. 

* of ak * 


| GET UP A SPECIAL SUMMER 


These are just a few off-hand sugges- 
tions. Possibly none of them will be 
adaptable to your problem. Perhaps you 
have a plan of your own that is far more 
promising than any of these. If you have, 
so much the better. My object in set- 
ting down these suggestions is not so 
much to give you a plan which you can 
lift out of the book and use, but more to 
start you thinking about how you can 
take the valley out of this summer’s sales 
curve. Business is humming along 
merrily. It is better now than it has been 
since the slump began. So there is going 
to be a lot of business this summer for 
the man who goes after it. But you 
won’t get it sitting back and explaining 
that “July and August” are always off 
months for you. Business this summer 
will be almost entirely what we make it. 

The perfection of art is to conceal art. 
—Quintillian. 


Pepsodent’s Record Smashing Coupon Drive 


7,000 Coupons a Day from Advertisements in 693 Cities 


UST as advertising men have about 


concluded that coupon plans for 
e) forcing quick distribution have out- 
lived their usefulness, The Pepsodent 


Company has concluded one of the most 
remarkable coupon sampling plans since 
the close of the war. In this campaign 
coupon bearing advertisements for Pep- 
sodent are appearing in 693 cities throug- 
out the United States. Special drives of 
a week’s duration are being launched 
three times a year in cities and towns 
of over ten thousand population. Cou- 
pons calling for samples are being re- 
deemed at the rate of seven thousand a 
day. 

Observers who study the Pepsodent 
plan notice that the coupon idea in its 
advertising is employed to distribute 
samples which in turn stimulates calls 
and forces sales. An executive of the com- 
pany explained to a representative of 
“Sales Management” that it had been 
found more profitable to enlist the co- 
operation of a few leading dealers in 
strategic locations for its sampling cam- 
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paigns. In other words, unless special 
inducements are made large groups of 
dealers act slowly if at all. On the other 
hand, leading dealers if encouraged set 
a pace that stimulates the entire field. 
On that principle, prominent dealers in 
a town are featured in the advertising 
and inquiries for samples directed to 
them. In a town of ten thousand to fif- 
teen thousand population, three leading 
dealers are employed. In consideration of 
having their names featured exclusively 
in the manufacturer’s advertising, these 
dealers enter into the spirit of the drive. 
Quantity orders are placed, windows are 
appropriately trimmed, coupons are re- 
deemed, samples are distributed and sales 
aggressively pushed. 

As might be expected, complaints from 
dealers not featured in the advertising 
develop. The company does not expect 
the prominent stores to sell each succeed- 
ing sale of its products but depends upon 
the consumer to buy subsequently of his 
nearest dealer. In fact about the time 
the consumer finishes his sample tube, he 
receives a booklet repeating the virtues 
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of the dentifrice and a letter urging him 
to continue buying it from his nearest 
dealer. 

An illustration that the company 
knows what it is about may be obtained 
from a record of returns recently tabu- 
lated in a western city. In one campaign 
five prominent dealers were employed 
and sixteen hundred coupons were re- 
deemed. At the same time sales in five 
stores ran up to two gross a day. A 
second campaign taking in twenty-eight 
stores in different sections of the city 
redeemed 13800 coupons and the largest 
day’s sales was about 225 packages. On 
these facts, which are consistently re- 
peated, the company is_ proceeding 
throughout the United States recruiting 
dealers who command retail volume 
which in turn stimulates sales among the 
rank and file of the trade. Complaints 
on the part of smaller dealers on playing 
favorites is answered by the fact that 
sales of Pepsodent are increasing in all 
stores because of the introductory work 
done by the leading dealers. 

(Continued on page 406) 
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The Big Studebaker Sales Contest 


By Edwin H. Shanks 


Seldom before have conditions been so favorable for the leunching of a sales contest as they ure 
this summer. Indications are that business will continue active throughout the summer. Money 
is more plentiful, and firm prices presage a period of buying activity. [t is hard to say how long 


business is going to continue in a buying mood. 


So the wise sales manager will get all he 


can of it while the getting is good. A well planned sales contest will have that effect. 


“When is the Cleveland train due?” 
“It ought to be here at 2:2.” 

“Well, that gives me time 

To get a shoe shine, 

It’s a minute or 2 2 2:2.” 

Thus spoke “Joe’ Donovan, Stude- 
baker sales manager at Boston. He had 
chucked his linen into a bag, swung a 
new Boston broom over his shoulder, and 
purchased a ticket to the Fifth City for 
the purpose of sweeping out the Cleve- 
land sales rooms, as agreed, to “pay in 
full” for losing a sales contest. A shoe 
shine is an unnecessary accessory to a 
porter’s job under ordinary circum- 
stances. However, this was such an affair 
that called for all the trimmings. The 
winner of the contest had reserved the 
right to invite whoever he desired to 
the sweeping fest. “Eddie” Murnane, the 
Cleveland sales manager who won the 
contest, and his “Bearcats,” took advan- 
tage of this by arranging to have pres- 
ent the home office officials, Studebaker 
users, and the Studebaker fifty-piece 
band from Detroit in their red, North- 
western Police unforms, as well as local 
figures of prominence. So, it was no 
pink tea. 

The sweeping was conducted before an 
extremely critical audience, according to 
the Boston executive. The band played 
profusely for the performance, as ar- 
ranged in the original agreement. It is 
the first time in history that a sales de- 
partment has been swept to beat the 
band. 

Preceding the sweeping, there was a 
parade. When Donovan, in the role of 
sweeper, carrying his Boston broom, left 
the Hotel Cleveland, accompanied by the 
band, and scores of demonstrating cars 
decorated with brooms and carrying 
Murnane’s Bearcats, all traditions as to 
the ultra dignity of New Englanders 
were cast to the Lake Erie breeze. Per- 
spiring, coatless and smiling, the Boston 
distributor made a rare showing in the 
sweeping act, on methods of wielding a 
broom. True, he had some difficulty get- 
ting the correct broom stroke as differ- 
entiated from the golf stroke. But he 
was aided by the helpful suggestions of 
hundreds of on-lookers. 

This demonstration showed conclu- 
sively that the Bostionian believes in 
the old saying, “Stoop to crank ’er,” al- 
though every Studebaker salesman 
frankly admits this is a lost art as far 
as his customers are concerned. 

A feature of the party consisted of a 
dinner at which the guests of honor in- 
cluded Mayor Kohler and members of his 
cabinet, local bankers, F. S. Fish, chair- 
man of the board of directors of The 
Studebaker Corporation, President A. R. 
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Erskine, George Willis, general manager 
of the Cleveland division, other officials 
of the company, and Joseph S. Donovan, 
loser of the contest, with Edward J. 
Murnane, the victor, as master of cere- 
monies. 


This sweep-out party rung the curtain 
down on a hard fought contest between 
two important branches of the company, 
in which Cleveland sold 490 cars and 
soston 364 during the thirty-day period. 
Forty-four cars were sold by the star 
salesman in that period, or 1% cars a 
day. These figures are evidence of the 
success of the plan used. 

One of the first moves in operating 
the plan, was a “theatrical advertise- 


ment” produced by the Boston office. It 
was entitled “Sales Contest Movies,” a 
cartoon showing the Cleveland executive 
sweeping the Boston sales rooms while 
the Boston manager sat in a rocker and 
“How to 


read from his book on Sell 


Studebakers.” 
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Score board, with green rib- 
bons for quotas and red for 
actual accomplishments, is 


credited with being an impor- 


tant factor in making the 
record month. C. J. Mim- 
naugh, star salesman, who 
sold 4 cars during the 


, 

+ 
month, is standing beside the 
quota board. 
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The Cleveland rival responded by call- 
ing together his 84 “Bearcats” and lining 
up a winning program with the slogan, 
“Beat Joe Donovan,” as the basis of 
activities. This slogan was placed on the 
score board around which the men met 
in conference every morning to state the 
number of sales each salesman intended 
to sign up during the day. These figures 
were marked up on a temporary chart 
and the next morning the results of the 
day would be posted beside the name of 
each man on the large, attractive, per- 
manent board in the sales room. This 
board had two ribbons beside each name, 
a green ribbon representing quota and a 
red ribbon to register the percentage of 
quota. Because the board was hung in 
a conspicuous place, customers, friends 
and visitors took an interest in it, and 
this helped to stimulate the incentive of 
each man to be a leader on the 
force. The board is said to have played 
an important part in urging the sales- 
men to win. 


sales 


The next step in the Cleveland office’s 
plan for establishing their high sales rec- 
ord, was to place the snappy slogan on 
letterheads to be used in getting co-oper- 
ation of local customers. The story which 
had found its way into the newspapers, 
was reprinted on the margin of these 
letterheads and sent to all users with a 
letter appealing to the civic 
pride and asking for names 


of others who should own 
Studebaker cars. These 
names, it was stated, would 


help to show the world 
that Cleveland is a bet- 
ter automobile city than 
Boston and would also 
help to “Beat Joe Dono- 
van.” 

This was followed up 
next day with another 
personal letter from 
Murnane. When you 
read this letter you will 
promptly recognize the 
feeling in it which 
brought the deluge of 


names making good 
prospects on which the 
salesmen worked part 
of the time: 
Dear Mr. Blank: 

Do you love your 


Cleveland? I certainly 
do. You are not going 
to let Joe Donovan, the 
Boston Yankee Irish- 
man, pull me and this 
glorious Fifth City ona 
freight, to his bean-eat- 
ing town. I am enclos- 
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Donovan,” 


This is the corner, decorated with brooms and mottos reading, “Beat Joe 
in which the salesmen gathered each morning around Edward J. 


Murnane’s desk to chalk up on the temporary quota board at left, sales they 
planned to make during the day. 


ing a clipping that Joey has run in all 
the Boston papers. 

I wrote you yesterday asking your help 
and I am appealing to your civic pride 
today to give it. 

If you run into anyone interested in a 
Studebaker car, please send his name to 
me in confidence immediately. 

I want to make Joe’s Cleveland Sales 
Contest Movies a boomerang and firmly 
believe and know that the Cleveland In- 
dians can lick the Boston Beanies the 
best day they ever lived, so come on and 
help us and we will make the Boston 
Gentlemen furnish the tears and perspi- 
ration, instead of your Uncle Dudley, at 
2020 Euclid Avenue, the 2nd day of May. 

Thanks awfully for your help. 

Looking forward to seeing you on the 
2nd and with warm personal regards, I 
remain, 

When the contest was finally won and 
the loser brought to Cleveland to foot the 
bills and take the jokes of generous giv- 
ers, the papers picked up the stunt. They 
printed pictures and feature stories of 
the stunt. It is only reasonable to ex- 
pect that the Cleveland salesmen will 
continue to cash in on that publicity a 
long time. 

This was all part of the plan used in 
selling 490 cars in one month as com- 
pared with only 650 cars total sales for 
the entire year of 1921. The goal the 
Cleveland office expects to make this year 
is »,000 cars. It is successfully progress- 
ing toward this goal by merchandising 
methods that differ in many respects 
from former Studebaker methods of sell- 
ing automobiles. The chain of twelve 
resident retail salesrooms in and around 
Cleveland, at each of which are stationed 
four or five salesmen, is not unlike the 
plan used by such concerns as_ the 
United Cigar Stores, Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Stores, some of the large drug com- 
panies and others. Cars are being sold 
on the belief that they are no longer a 
luxury but rather a commodity to be 
merchandised the same as any necessary 
commodity. How this plan is working out 
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is told in a statement given “Sales Man- 
agement” by the Cleveland director of 
retail sales: 

“The average large city is made up of 
innumerable villages or community cen- 
ters which have, from time to time, been 
taken into the city and I have found that 
these resident community centers are 
anxious to deal or make purchases in 
these centers. Therefore, we established 
the twelve salesrooms. 

“This idea is not original with us. 

“These resident retail salesrooms are 
selling half of our volume. That is, we 
have sixteen salesmen working out of the 
home office and these resident salesrooms 
sell 50% of our business or just as much 
as the home office. 

“This extra 50% of business would not 
be had excepting for these resident sales- 
rooms. 

“When I took over the direction of re- 
tail sales here the first of January, we 


o 


had seven salesmen each one having a 
mahogany desk and chair in the main 
salesroom. They also had a massive solid 
mahogany table embellished with a hand- 
some lamp and shade with a background 
of a very handsome, oriental rug. We 
showed only three of our models. We 
took out the desks, table and all furni- 
ture excepting two chairs, and put nine 
models of our automobiles on the floor 
for exhibition purposes, working on the 
theory that prospects interested in our 
“ars would prefer to sit in the car with 
the salesman telling him the good quali- 
ties, rather than be sitting around a fine 
mahogany table discussing the different 
details of the car. 

“Each resident salesroom is given a 
quota and the men working at each sta- 
tion are supposed to spend most of their 
efforts in their immediate zone. How- 
ever, we have no territory restrictions 
as the men can sell any place in greater 
Cleveland.” 

A small flock of automobile men who 
have been seeking the end of the rain- 
bow, hoping to find it in some other in- 
dustry, would have us believe that the 
automobile business is dead. No business 
is dead—it is just asleep. A sales con- 
test, a change in merchandising meth- 
ods, a new plan, a change in product, or 
something of the sort is all that is needed 
to wake it up. The manner in which 
people are moving in crowds to the su- 
burbs, the country’s new roads program, 
the need of additions in transportation 
methods, and other developing factors 
are creating a market for automobiles 
that is unlike anything in past history. 

Some concerns are going ahead on this 
basis and sales are responding to new 
management methods. This may be the 
reason why a Cleveland distributor for 
one company is piling up record break- 
ing sales figures, while a Minnesota dis- 
tributor for another company has a bad 
case of “sales blues.” That this condi- 
tion is not confined to the automobile in- 
dustry is shown by the many sales suc- 
cesses during the first six months of this 
year. 


Studebaker Band of 50 pieces, in splashy, Northwest Mounted Police uniforms, 
and scores of salesmen’s demonstrating cars, escorted the loser of the contest up 
Euclid Avenue. 
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Fewer Products and More Customers 


By Ray M. Hudson 


For some months past the Department of Commerce has been endeavoring, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, to get makers to concentrate selling 
effort on a few lines, rather than spread it out thin over many lines. Naturally there is opposi- 
tion to this program by some manufacturers who feel that a variety of brands is the only way 
to meet all competition. But there are so many advantages to be gained from simplifying the 
line that we are glad to print this article by Mr. Hudson, of the Division of Simplified Practice. 


ID this morning’s mail bring you a 
letter from one of your salesmen 
telling you of the wondrous possi- 

bilities for more business from his terri- 
tory if you would suggest to, whoever in 
the factory sees to such things, a few 
slight changes in the product? 

Those of you who didn’t get at least 
one letter of that tenor, please stand up 
and be counted. Not so many of you, 
after all, wonder what’s the reason? 
Must be you are the bunch that’s push- 
ine standardized goods. Well then, don’t 
you read the rest of this, for you have 
your salesmen trained to appreciate the 
advantages of a simplified line. 

The Factory Manager Was Stubborn 

If it happens that you’ve just returned 
to your desk after a hot and heavy dis- 
cussion with a stubborn (why are they 
always stubborn?) factory manager, 
then this may help you convince the 
salesman, whose suggestions you so re- 
cently carried into the front line 
trenches, that his real job is to sell your 
goods to the public, and not to sell his 
ideas to you. Of course you won’t have 
to remind him that the main reason you 
took him on was because you believed, 
at the time, he was a real “go-getter” 
when it came to sending in orders, and 
digging up more customers. You haven’ 
lost your faith in him, but it is plain 
enough he hasn’t fully sensed the care 
and thought you fellows at the plant 
have given to making it possible for him 
to offer the buyer an article that foi 
quality, service, and price, “can’t be 
beat.” Maybe it wasn’t all the salesman’s 
fault, if he doesn’t use more of these 
points in his selling talk, sometimes we 
take too much for granted, but isn’t it 
really up to us to keep him posted, es 
pecially when it comes to the inside story 
of how and why we do the things we do? 
Haven’t we got to tell him and his 
brethren before we can expect them to 
good job of telling the world? 
All right, then, let’s go! 

Suppose we start with our advertising! 
We’re spending $ (insert your own 
figures) a year to get the public to know 
our goods, to recognize their superior 
merits, and to buy them easily and nat- 
urally because the consumer believes 
what we say. It takes a lot of concerted 
and concentrated effort to work people 
up to that stage where they react to 2 
suggestion as spontaneously as if it were 
their own idea. They call advertising 
“applied psychology” but no matter, the 
main punch is in the constant reiteration 
of certain truths about our goods, and if 
we continually changed our products and 
the processes of their fabrication to in- 
corporate in them all the outside sugges- 
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do a 


tions we get, our advertising appropria- 
tions would bring in just as much as the 
hunter who shoots the flock instead of 
picking his bird. We get the most out of 
our publicity efforts when we standardize 
our selling points, that means we must 
first standardize our products. Their rep- 
utation is built on a steady, consistent, 
policy of advertising. The good-will 
which the public entertains toward a 
well-known name or trade-mark is a 
guarantee of salability which far out- 
weighs minor differences in style, pat- 
tern, size, colors, shapes, designs or 
packs.” The salability of the goods de- 
termines the profits! The lowered selline 
resistance, induced by repetitive advertis- 
ing is proportional to the uniformity 
with which the goods match the claims 
for them. A multiplicity of lines lessens 
the effectiveness of their advertising. 
Releasing Capital to Push Sales 

3ut greater pulling power in our ad- 
vertising through simplifying our line 
isn’t all we gain. We don’t need to carry 
such heavy inventories, and consequently, 
our investments don’t run so high. We 
turn our working capital more often each 
year; we write off less for obsolescence; 
and we pay higher wages, thereby insur- 
ing our workers that continuity of em- 
ployment and greater annual wage whicn 
permits them to attain and enjoy those 
higher standards of living they are con- 
tinually seeking. Our labor troubles are 
less; and the quality of work is better 
by reason of the fuller measure of satis- 
faction our employees enjoy. Our pur- 
chasing agent tells us he prefers to buy 
from the manufacturers and jobbers of 
standardized goods for he finds he gets 
better quality, more certain delivery, and 
often lower prices from them than from 
the other fellows who undertake to fur- 
nish “everything, and anything when 
wanted and as wanted.” Our factory 
manager (he’s not so hard-boiled when 
you know him) frankly states he can 
give his machines longer runs, since we 
simplified our line, and that set-ups or 
“change-of-work” time losses have been 
greatly reduced and that the operators 
find their individual outputs per hour 
average higher when they have a steady 
run of work ahead of them. 

All these things build up into a saving 
that brings down the cost of production, 
at the same time making for more uni 
form quality of product. We couldn’t get 
those results if we were expanding our 
lines continually. 

When it comes to delivery, we know 
we can safely manufacture for stock in 


the dull periods, and thus be sure of 

adequate reserve supplies when the rush 

comes in. That means we can make 
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shipments promptly and get our goods 
into the customer’s hands while the othe: 
fellow is rushing a night shift into hi 
factory, and his salesmen are telegraph- 
ing him, “ship at once, or I’ll 
sale.” Many of our distributors and deal- 
ers tell us they too have profited by oui 
decision to simplify our line. The reduce: 
variety in sizes, styles and models ha 
enabled them to concentrate their sellins 
efforts. Their salesmen have become bet 
ter salesmen because they can now stud: 
these fewer lines more intensively. Be 
fore this, it was impossible for them t 
do any more than hit the high spots o 
each of the many i expected 
them to sell. 


Dealers Make More Money 


Our dealers have eliminated all thei: 
slow moving stock. It doesn’t take so 
much money for a dealer to carry on hi 
business for he have to carry 
such a large stock of finished goods o 
replacements either. 
even sub-let some of their space to deal 
ers in non-competing lines simply bs 
cause ours doesn’t require all their ston 
age space. The regularity of the shipment 
from our factory takes care of that. Bot! 
the dealers and ourselves find our stand- 
ardized lines have helped to simplify th« 
routine of conducting the We 
get along with less clerical help, and w 


lose the 


things we 


doesn’t 


Some of them have 


business. 


don’t pay out as much as we did fo 
“handling charges,” or roustabout labor. 
Our customers are increasing, too, fo 


since we returned to them, through ow 
latest price reduction, part of the savings 
effected through eliminating the waste 
we suffered in the 
our products, it seems we can’t keep up 
with the demand. Our factory hasn’t 
been so busy since the war. By the way, 
that last price reduction was a “knock 
out.” Two of our competitors have bee: 
trying every way to find out how we di 
it and then gave up by saying we had 
gone dippy. You know we readjusted oui 
wages when all the other firms in thi 

industry did; and we hetd off buying, 
same as they did, until prices for 
materials got down to where we 

afford them; then we made price reduc- 
tions one after the other until we 
barely getting by with the lowest margin 
we ever knew around here. Of course, al’ 
that helped us get re-established. But 
while we were doing this, we figured we 
could cut out some of our specials and 
put all our efforts on the cream of our 
line. It was a big undertaking; it took a 
lot of nerve and courage in the face of 
conditions last fall, but now we’re gla 
we had the vision of what simplification 
means as a business builder, and we’re 
stronger for it than ever. 


excessive variety in 


raw 


could 


were 
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Did our customers gain anything? 
Well, you ought to see the letters we get. 
Satisfaction is written all over them! Of 
course, we can’t take all they say at par, 
put the real proof is in our service mana- 
ger’s attitude. He’s a pretty stolid sort 
of an individual and usually grief rolls 
off him like water off a duck, but he’s 
almost “kittenish” these days. You know 
“shorts” on customers’ repair orders 
were his chief howl around here, but 
since we got “simplified” the short list 
is a thing of small concern, and custom- 
ers’ complaints have changed to boosts 
through our ability to stock our dealers 
with standard parts, and to keep them up 
to date with a smaller investment than 


ever before. Now our service manager 15 
putting in most of his time helping our 
owners to get more and better results 
from our machines. He’s doing a real 
constructive job, instead of burning up 
under a lot of harsh criticism from both 
the customer and our management, that 
should have fallen more on our shoulders 
than his. We couldn’t see it then, but 
now we know where the real trouble was. 
Yes! Our customers are increasing, our 
advertising is pulling well; we are en- 
joying steadier business, and that means 
prosperity for all of us, manufacturers, 
distributors, and consumers. You asked 
me “More lines or more customers, 
which?” Well, I’ll ask you, Which? 


Distributors Informed 
hut Dealers Ignorant 


De that sum up conditions with you? 
Informed distributors are usually enthusi- 


astic about you, your house, and its product. 


@ But don’t rest content when you have knit 
your distributors to you by such a “community 
of information.” Pass on the same information 
and enthusiasm to your dealers. 


Oh! You want to know where we got 
on to this idea? The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, through its Fab- 
ricated Production Department called 
our attention to it; first, they kept shoot- 
ing bulletins at us pointing out the bene- 
fits that came to industries during the 
war when the Conservation Division oz 
the War Industries Board was using sim- 
plification and the elimination of excess 
variety to divert more materials into 
guns and ammunition for the A. E. F. 
Yes, the Chamber of Commerce sold us 
on the idea. Then they suggested we get 
acquainted with Hoover’s Division of 
Simplified Practice. We put our problem 
up to them and they helped us get started 
on our waste eliminating campaign. 
From then on, it has been our own party. 
We’ve only started, there’s a lot more 
we’re going to do! No! We’re not wor- 
ried by this talk we hear about the sup- 
pression of individuality, and the loss of 
good-will. Our goods sell on their merits, 
we stress quality, service, and price, not 
mere physical differences in shape, size, 
or appearance. 

Our salesmen talk interchangeability, 
quick replacement, and all the other 
features that go with standardized goods. 
That’s why they aren’t sending us 
“change requests,” they’ve found out 
that the real secret of more customers is 
fewer lines! 


Cuban Business Is 
Looking Up 


There appears to be good ground for 
encouraging American shoe manufactur- 
ers to pay increasing attention to the 
Cuban market. The importation of shoes 
from the United States for the year end- 
ed December 31, 1921 was as follows: 

Men’s shoes 645,553 pairs, women’s 
shoes, 414,694 pairs, and children’s shoes, 
380,749 pairs. 

Assuming that the figures for the con- 
sumption of shoes are the same as the 
import figures, and leaving out of con- 
sideration the domestic production, the 
country has the surprisingly large per 


@ It can be done, and is being done 
by many active business men today. 
You’ll enjoy reading about their 
particular problems in the book, 
Promoting Sales. 


capita shoe consumption of $187 per an- 
num. 

The poorest class of inhabitants, who 
would hardly be expected to pay more 
than 25¢ for a pair of cheap alpargatas, 
will now and then astinosh fashionable 
retail shoe merchants by appearing in 
their establishments and purchasing a 
pair of shoes that sells for from six to 
eight dollars. 


@ It is sent to any executive who 
.is responsible for, or interested in, 
increased sales. We will gladly send 
copies to these men in your organi- 


zation at your request. It seems to be the ambition of many 


Suse wnciiin- Sabir Memieied native Cubans, who have been accus- 
tomed to wearing canvas alparagtas, to 
Co — — 2 own a pair of real leather shoes. The 


Cubans have a strong prejudice against 
going without footwear of some sort, and 
in this respect, Cuba is different from 
most tropical countries. 

The only competition which American- 
made shoes feel in the Cuban market, 
aside from the small domestic production 
of heavy work shoes, comes from the pro- 
duction of Spanish manufacturers. Span- 
ish shoes once held the top-most place in 
the Cuban shoe trade, but since the first 
American intervention, imports of Span- 
ish footwear have fallen off to a very 
great extent. 


The Corday & Gross G. 


Cleveland 
Effective Direct Advertising 
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When the Product 1s Unknown 


How the United States Radium Corporation is 
Selling ‘‘ Unkark’’to Buyers Who‘‘ Don’t Need It’’ 


By Philip S. Salisbury 


When we speak of selling we usually think of selling the dealer or the consumer direct. It 
seldom occurs to us that the great bulk of selling is made up of selling raw materials which are 
sold by the producer to other manufacturers to be made into products that are in turn resold. 
This is the story of how one producer created a market by selling a service to the ultimate buyer. 


F all you knew about the radium 
| business was that the production of 

all the companies was less than one 
ounce a year, you would hardly think 
that there could be any sales problem. 
You have run across lots of rotten sales- 
men, but even the worst ought to be able 
to sell an ounce of anything, if given a 
year to do it in. 

But this one ounce of radium is worth 
three million dollars and it isn’t very 
often you meet a salesman whose yearly 
volume is as high as that. 

However, the greatest problem facing 
the United States Radium Corporation 
was not the finding of a good salesman, 
but to convince the public that the man 
who said “There’s nothing new in the 
world” was all wrong; to educate it to 
the fact that there were commercial uses 
for the material they thought of only as 
a possible cure for cancer, and to stim- 
ulate the public imagination until a de- 
mand was created for hundreds of pres- 


UNITED STATES RADIUM CORPORATION 


68 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


n 


Dear Sir 


May 19, 


ent and potential radium-treated articles 
—which would finally work around to 
the manufacture of them. The company 
would still have all of its radium on 
hand if it had waited for buyers. It had to 
produce a market as well as the material. 
The executives could think of many uses, 
but they realized that no small group 
could have a corner on all of the good 
ideas. 

So, we see them starting out to sell by 
creating a demand for radium-treated 
products, thus proving to manufacturers 
the field of gain possible. “Radium,” as 
referred to in this article, is not pure 
radium, but is a minute quantity of 
radium mixed with phosphorescent zinc 
sulphide. 

Less than a gram of pure radium is 
needed to make over 20,000 grams of 
radium luminous material. This mixture 
glows even better than pure radium, as 
the crystals of zine sulphide accentuate 
and magnify the glow of the radium par- 
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Attention of Sales Manager 


There is more profit for you in the sale of wiring supplies 


illuminated with UNDARK radium luminous material. 


D.1} 7 
einam 34 


Are your salesmen up-to-the-minute on information regarding 


this most recent development in the electrical field’ 


Undoubtedly manufacturers from whom you are now buying 
are using UNDARK for the illumination of push button 
switches, pull-chain pendants, door bell pushes, etc. 
For your further information, we are enclosing a 


list of these manufacturers. 


The convenience of UNDARK is being advertised by us to 
well over 3,000,000 persons a month in many of the most 


important magazines. 


Your own salesmen will be asked by dealers, 
they have not already been asked, for information regarding 
In order to furnish this informa- 
tion we have prepared the enclosed letter, which we shall 


UNDARK wiring supplies 


be glad to supply for your salesmen. 


will see, explains what UNDARK radium luminous material is;- 
where the radium contained in the compound comes from;- 


how it is applied to wiring devices, etc. 


Dear Sirs: - 


Your prospective 
refinements and 


complete 


In this connection you e 
article "Harnessing Radium to Motorin 
issue of MOTOR. 


from the May 


Pelham Auto Sale 


inconvenience of 


ticles. The United States Radium 
poration supplies it in powder form to 
manufacturers, and the latter apply it 
with a camel’s hair brush and a special 
adhesive to those articles that are more 
practical if they glow in the dark. 

The United States Radium Corpora- 
tion selected “Undark” as a name for 
their product, with the full realization 
that what they really had to sell was a 
service which would distinguish their 
radium luminous material from all other 
kinds on the market. An advertising 
campaign was mapped out to reach the 
general public through the magazines, 
and an equally important plan prepared 
to make sure that the effect of this ad- 
vertising would be felt by all present and 
prospective distributors. 

To spend large sums to reach you and 
me, who could not buy a penny’s worth 
of radium direct, was indeed an expen- 
sive and daring thing to do. But the 
United States Radium Corporation felt 


Cor- 
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58 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Attention of Sales Manager 


IQ 


customers for cars 


conveniences as it is possible 


the money they spend. 


will be interest 


Read the article and you will be convinced of 
if in fact convenience to owners and the sales value to y ndark 
radium illuminated gauges. 
Today many cars are equipped with Undark lighted gauges 
This letter as you These gauges can be seen clearly and distinctly on the 
darkest night - no danger from lighted ma s or 


an electric torch 


If you will note on the bottom of this letter the number of 
salesmen you have in your organization, and will return 

it to us in the enclosed stamped envelope, we shall send you 
the required number of letters for distribution as you see 
fit - either separately or along with your own bulletins. 


Yours very truly, 
UNITED STATES RADIUM CORPORATION 


JAS. A. DOWNS, 
Manager Publicity and Promotion. 


JAD-G 
Enc. 
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The cars you handle will have an additional 
when equipped with Undark gauges. Isn't t 
taking up with the manufacturer 


Yours very truly, 


Manager Publicity and Promotion 
JADowns-G 
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it was important to convince the public 
of the infinite possibilities of radium 
luminous compound, and that once made 
conscious, the public imagination would 
be the most diligent blazer for new uses 
of luminous material. 


One feature of the consumer advertis- 
ing was the story of Undark—and it’s 
an interesting story, too; about the 
mines in the Long Park Plateau in Para- 
dox Valley of Colorado; how the ore has 
to be carted fifty-eight miles to the near- 
est railroad; how this ore, called Car- 
notite, is then shipped 2000 miles East 
to the concentrating plants at Orange, 
New Jersey, where, after hundreds of 
reduction processes, the ore contents of 
eight freight cars finally produce a gram 
of radium element—literally “emptying 
eight freight cars into a_ thimble”’— 
$120,000 worth. 

The methods of the packers in utilizing 
all of their by-products are no more 
efficient than the merchandising of this 


Undark advertising. It is doubtful if the 
United States Radium Corporation lost 
the effect of even a single dotted “i” in 
its advertising. 

In merchandising the advertising cam- 
paign, the field to be covered was first 
mapped out very carefully. Their pos- 
sible sales outlets were the following: 

1. The General Public. To be urged 
to buy radium luminous products already 
on the market, and to stir up a demand 
for other products that could be im- 
proved by radium material. This to be 
done through magazine advertising, by 
news articles and feature stories in 
newspapers, and by booklets sent to any- 
one interested enough to write in for 
more information. 

2. Manufacturers. Here there are two 
types: present customers and prospects. 
The former were greatly benefitted by 
the advertising done to the general pub- 
lic, and by the direct mail and trade 
paper campaigns directed to classes 3, 4, 


p a 
Veisnapolis 
Cup 


Sales Managers: ¥™""" 


send men 


into Indiana, instruct them to call at the Merchandising 


Department of The Indianapolis News for one of our 


Indianapolis Radius Route Lists. 


These accurate, up- 


to-date dealer lists will prove of invaluable assistance to 


them. The Indianapolis Radius is a great and prosper- 


ous market, one of the most responsive, and one of the 


most easily covered in the United States. The national 


average of calls per day for salesmen is 11.9. 
Indianapolis Radius it is 20.3. 


tation system is responsible for the difference. 


In the 
A marvelous transpor- 


Let the 


Merchandising Department of The News help your 


salesmen cover this territory more economically for 


you with our route list. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 


FRANK T. 


Advertising Manager a. 2. 


CARROLL Chicago Office 
LUTZ 


The Tower Bldg. 


USE NEWSPAPERS 


ON A 


THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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and 5, mentioned below. Manufacturers 
who were prospects, such as makers of 
watches and clocks that were not being 
equipped with luminous dials, or makers 
of articles where there was a possible 
use for radium material but which called 
for experimental work before the use 
could be demonstrated. These manufac- 
turers were invited to send samples of 
their product to the United States Ra- 
dium Corporation so that its experi- 
mental laboratory might work out the 
proper application of the luminous ma- 
terial. 

3. Jobbers. The advertising affected 
them in several ways. It would help 
them in selling the luminous products 
then on the market, moving their stock 
quickly, and making possible frequent 
reorders from their retailer customers. 
It would stimulate them to ask manu- 
facturers with whom they dealt to sup- 
ply other articles equipped with Undark. 
But it would do little good to tell the 
story to the jobbers unless their sales- 
men were informed. 

4. The Jobber’s Salesmen. They were 
the men who actually sold 90% of the 
articles then equipped with luminous ma- 
terial or which might be in the future, 
after a demand had been created by the 
consumer advertising. These men needed 
information so that they would know how 
to sell these articles and would feel that 
it was to their best interests to push 
them. 

5. The Retailer and Clerks. They 
needed advance information about the 
advertising so that they could get the 
most out of it by featuring radium- 
treated products, and there was consider- 
able technical information that they 
ought to have in order to answer intelli- 
gently the many questions that would be 
asked them by customers. 

The field described above was further 
complicated by the fact that these classes 
were in several different kinds of busi- 
A circular letter would not suffice 
for all manufacturers, because one that 
would do for a maker of gasoline gauges 
might fall flat if sent to a company that 
made hospital call bells. In the jobbing 
and retail fields the list had to be divided 
into jewelers, electricians, and hardware 
dealers. The advertising campaign had 
to be dissected, and each distributor 
given those parts that were of particular 
interest to him. 


ness. 


For example, every sales manager of 
an electrical jobbing house received the 
letter shown below. 

A third of these sales managers ac- 
knowledged the letter and requested let- 
ters for distribution to their salesmen. 
The salesmen’s letter was multigraphed, 
with a fill-in heading at the top reading, 
“A Message to the Representative of—.” 
It starts out by saying, 

The letter to electrical retailers and 
contractors carries with it a sample wall 
push-button locater which the reader is 
asked to use in his own home, and to 
watch it glow night after night. The 
letter says, “You can make this glow 
work for you.” After showing how ra- 
dium materials attract attention and 
make sales for the dealer, attention is 
called to an enclosed list of manufac- 
turers who use Undark on wiring de- 

(Continued on page 396) 
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Making a new nation-wide use 
for an already nationally 


used product 


NLY four years ago the mil- 

lions who used Fleischmann’s 
Yeast for baking had no idea that 
the familiar little cake was rich 
in health-giving food factors. 


Today an educational campaign, 
carried on since the fall of 1920, has 
caused millions of men and women 
to add Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast to 
their regular diet as a natural pro- 
tective food. 


Two hundred thousand grocery and 
delicatessen stores carry Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In many large cities it has been 
distributed also through drug and 
confectionery stores. In New York 
alone Fleischmann’s Yeast has been 
sold through 3000 soda fountains 
without affecting the enormous 
demand in the other outlets. 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


TINT 


if 


Tita? 


The crime you commit agaimst 
your body tissues 


Flemhmann » Yeast corrects 
these wrong habits of eanng 


Your noontime drink—malted milk 
with Fleischmann’s Yeast 


More 


refreshing, more healthful and nutrs 
than ever—at soda fountains 


from: 


She could 
eat anything 


HE J. Walter Thompson Com- 

pany has had the privilege of 
co-operating with the Fleischmann 
Company in increasing their yearly 
business in“foil yeast.” The J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, London. 


Chart shows yearly increase in sale of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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Four Hundred Sales on Saturday 


By E. D. Voorhis 


General Sales Manager, H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas City 


bugaboo gives many a 
sales manager the wrinkled brow 
and the whitening hair. What man, who 
has to work for his living, can afford to 
have a working year of only 261 days? 
What house can afford to indefinitely 
sustain a selling expense based on sales 
production of only five days a week in- 
stead of the usual six? 

Some storekeepers still adhere to the 
old tradition that they cannot see a 
salesman on Saturday. But, after all, 
most traditions break down in the course 
of time, especially when they are seen to 
interfere with self-interest. 

We have had the same trouble as other 
concerns in trying to keep our men on 
the job on Saturday, But in inaugurat- 
ing our Buddy Lee Saturday demonstra- 
tion, we have accomplished three out- 
standing benefits: 

1. We have put on for the merchant 
some real publicity through the medium 
of our Buddy Lee Doll window display 
and live demonstration by the salesman. 
In addition, souvenirs of miniature over- 


T is a notorious sales fact that the 
Saturday 


alls are provided for the customers who 
come in. In this way we overcome the 
prejudice of dealers who don’t like sales- 
men calling on them Saturday—and we 
put Saturday to work, because a good 
fill-in order usually results when the 
demonstration is over. 

2. We increase our business by get- 
ting a sales production day on Saturday 
and gain additional good-will from our 
trade by stimulating their business in all 
departments of their store. The dealer 
gets a good crowd and crowds spend 
money. 

3. It not only increases the morale of 
the sales force through increased busi- 
ness for them, but it sharpens their sales 
wits by throwing them in constant con- 
tact with the objections and arguments 
of consumers who have been wearing 
competitive garments. 

In a recent demonstration in Washing- 
ton, D. C., 389 garments were sold by our 
salesman and the merchant reported the 
largest Saturday’s business in his store 
for over two years. In Frankfort, Ind., 
a medium sized town, twelve dozen gar- 


While most other overall manufacturers are marking time The H. D. Lee 
folks have kept sales up in good shape—these Buddy Lee doll windows and 
live demonstrations by Lee Union-all salesmen have helped a great deal 
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ments were sold during the demonstra- 
tion and a 45 dozen re-order secured 
from the enthusiastic dealer when the 
day was over. 

Every detail of these demonstrations 
is carefully planned two to three weeks 
in advance; the office working with the 
salesmen. They have been found equally 
successful in both towns and cities. 

Please note the photographs accom- 
panying this article. The Buddy Lee Doll 
display is in the window of the Vernon 
Clothing Company at South Bend, Ind. 
In another, we call your attention to a 
demonstration on a platform in front of 
the dealer’s store. 

Some sales managers may have diffi- 
culty in getting their men to function 
on Saturday. The ball field has its lure 
and the family demands its share of at- 
tention. But in these times, when compe- 
tition is the keenest known, sales are 
needed, money must be had and the right 
kind of salesman is a good enough busi- 
ness man to know when he is being 
aided in his commission check. 

I might say, however, that we expect, 
yes, we demand of our men that they 
work Saturdays. There is no appeal 
frem this—then we show them by figures 
what the average increase in _ their 
monthly earnings will be for the next 
twelve months, if they follow our Satur- 
day plan. And the plan has more than 
justified its presence in our sales force 
scheme in 1922. Why? Simply because 
it has improved morale, stimulated trade, 
created valuable publicity and materially 
increased our volume of business. 


“TI have found ‘Sales Management’ 
very helpful and very interesting and my 
only reason for not renewing my sub- 
scription was due to a change with the 
company I formerly represented and for 
a time had nothing to do with the devel- 
opment of sales. However, I am in a 
similar capacity with the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company, and if 
you will send me a subscription blank I 
will be very glad to renew my subscrip- 
tion once more.”—Warren Hoff, Mgr. 
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: Come to 
4 Miaulwaukee First 


You'll find it economical from all standpoints to try-out 
your sales-and-advertising campaign in Milwaukee. For here is a 
market—not too big nor too small—thoroughly covered by one 
medium. 
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Milwaukee is the central buying point for practically all of 
, Wisconsin and Upper Michigan —a territory of approximately 
three million population. 
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Milwaukee’s annual purchasing power is well over two 
billion dollars. Milwaukee purchases alone averaged better than 
nine million dollars every business day during 1921. 
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Single-handed, The Journal delivers this market. Four out 
of every five English-speaking families in Milwaukee read The 
Journal daily. It is read by more Milwaukee and Wisconsin people 
than any other publication in the world. 
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Come to Milwaukee first. It will pay you to test your 
campaign in this financial and industrial focus. You will save 
time, money, eliminate mistakes and do away with waste effort. 
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Sales and advertising managers are invited to send for 
The Journal’s analysis of the Milwaukee Market 
in relation to various products 
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This actually happened 
in a directors room 


It helps to explain why executives are turning to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute in larger numbers than ever before 


N the quiet, almost luxurious, 

directors’ room the department 
heads of a certain large manufac- 
turing company were called to- 
gether by the general manager. 

One after another the production 
manager, the purchasing agent, the 
head of the planning department 
and the sales manager expressed 
themselves. The burden of each 
man’s excuse was the same: “If I 
had received proper co-operation 
from the other departments we 
would have met our quota easily.” 

The general manager spoke last, 
a keen aggressive man of thirty- 
eight, who had been brought in 
from the outside. 

“Gentlemen, you have told me 
far more than you imagine,” he 
said. “It’s perfectly clear what is 
the matter with this concern. You 
men have forgotten that it is a 
business and not merely a collec- 
tion of departments. You are first- 
class specialists, crackerjacks in 
your own departments, but 


Gentlemen, you are mighty poor 
business men”’ 

They were too stunned to answer. 

“T’ll repeat it,” the general mana- 
ger said, “You —all of you — are 
poor business men. You’re a group 
of stars but you aren’t a team. 
Each of you knows his own view- 
point; he knows his work and 
knows it well. But you do not know 
enough about each other’s problems 


Canadian address; 


C 


to make this company an effective 
business unit. 

“The sales department has got to 
know more about production, and 
accounting and costs; the produc- 
tion department has got to think 
more in terms of sales and credits 
—each one of you has got to get 
some vision of business as a whole 
in all its varied and inter-related 
departments. That’s what this 
company needs — and it needs it 
badly.” 

The next day, at the general 
manager’s invitation, a representa- 


tive of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute visited that office; and 


every department head enrolled 
for the Modern Business Course 
and Service. 


More than 24,000 senior executives 
enrolled 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute was 
founded by a group of business leaders 
who recognized that modern business 
was tending to produce specialists rather 
than to develop executives. 

Its appeal has been always to success- 
ful men, to men of mature years who 
had already made a favorable start in 
their chosen line of work. More than 
24,000 executives have enrolled with it 
during the past eleven years, many of 
them in company with their most trusted 
associates. 

This is the significant thing, however: 
In the past six moriths the number of 
enrolments received by the Institute has 
been larger than that at any similar 
period in its history; the average age of 
the men enrolling has been higher; their 
present position in business higher on 
the average than ever before. 


. P. R. Building, Toronto: Australian address; 


As never before, the leaders of busi- 
ness enterprises are demanding better 
business training for themselves and for 
the men on whom they most depend. 


Will you spend an evening 
with the facts? 


The facts about the Institute’s Cours 
and Service are condensed into a 118 
page booklet that aims to answer every 
question which a thoughtful, ambitious 
man is likely to raise. 

To promote a wider understanding of 
its training, its purposes and its results, 
the Institute offers a copy of this booklet 
to any reader of this publication who will 
request it. In a single evening you can 
have the full facts. The booklet is called 


**Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


Just what the Modern Business Course 
and Service is and does; just how it has 
helped to solve the problems of hundreds 
of businesses in every line; just how in- 
dividuals have used it to increase their 
own progress and earning power — all 
this is contained in “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” It is a book worth adding to 
any business library; for your conveni- 
ence in sending for your copy a coupon 
is attached. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
545 Astor Place New York City 


- 
Modern 
Business/ 

ee 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Name 
Print here 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 


42 Hunter St., Sydney 
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How Palmolive Budgets 


By A. J. Lutterbach 


Sales 


Comptroller, The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee 


Reprinted with permission from ‘‘Business’’ 


for July 


With the possible exception of The Fuller Brush Company, the sales activities of The Palmolive 
Company are followed more closely by sales managers than any other concern outside the office 
specialty field. In a year when others were retrenching and laying off salesmen, The Palmolive 
Company went after business just twice as hard, and naturally got twice as much. Its sales force 
is conceded to be one of the best organized in the country. 


F the principle of budgeting sales, of 
pre-establishing a quota for sales 
volume, ever needs vindication, I can 

think of no more convincing testimonial 
in its behalf than this: 

Near the close of 1920 the Palmolive 
Company determined that its sales in 
1921 should exceed its sales of 1920 by 
40 per cent. At the close of 1921, when 
we summarized our achievement for the 
vear, we found that we had attained an 
increase of 38.5 per cent. In a trying 
year, a difficult year, a year in which 
salesmen had to strive harder than ever 
before for sales, we reached our pre- 
determined objective within the narrow 
margin of 1.5 per cent. Simultaneously 
we enjoyed the biggest vear in the com- 
pany’s history. 

We had set for ourselves a certain 
definite goal. Throughout the _ year, 
through every contingency and in the face 
of every difficulty, we held before us that 
certain definite goal. To the attainment 
of that goal we keyed every phase of ow: 
year’s business program—our selling 
effort, our advertising, our financing, our 
production. Our whole year’s work we 
centered in our budget of sales; our 
whole machine, as a consequence, moved 
smoothly and efficiently. We reached ow 
goal and we enjoyed a good year be- 
cause, in our opinion at least, we would 
not “go it blind;” because at the begin- 
ning of the year we selected a certain 
place to which we were going and kept 
going straight until we got there. 

Why I Believe in Budgeting 

Every business concern, I believe, can 
manage its affairs and direct its activ- 
ities by a budget. In one form or another 
the budget plan of managing will benefit 
any business enterprise that has some- 
thing to sell. To suggest the advantages, 
the benefits, the blessings, of the plan, | 
need but sketch a picture of the effects 
of its absence. A concern sets out to sell 
goods. It sends out an army of salesmen 
and it drives those men to the limit to 
“get business.” It cuts prices and worries 
constantly about expenses. Out in their 
territories its salesmen strive in spurts; 
and no one of them knows any more 
definitely than does the benighted man- 
agement just what all the excitement 
is about. Does the concern profit or lose? 
Luck, the lucky “breaks” of business, wili 
determine that. “Going it blind” isn’t 
business; ’tis pure gambling. 

I shall not attempt to prescribe a bud- 
get plan for any other business enter- 
prise; rather I shall describe here the 
budget plan of the Palmolive Company 
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and leave it to the other business man to 
draw his own deductions and form his 
own conclusions. 

Our company, I suppose, was one of 
the first big budgeters. 
years we have been budgeting our sales. 
Our early attempts necessarily were 
theoretical and crude. But experience 
has taught us refinement; experience has 
equipped us with definite and classified 
statistics revealing our own past per- 
formance; experience has enabled us to 
extend and develop our plan; and experi- 
ence, I am confident, will continue to aid 
us in bringing our method closer to per- 
fection. 

The 

Successful merchandising, we hold, de- 
pends upon a combination of four factors. 
The first of these is the quality of the 
goods. The second is the price. The third 
is advertising. The fourth is sales plan; 
and this fourth factor, in our business, 
involves the sales budget. 


Budget and Executive Control 


What is the purpose of our budget? 
What, by its installation, do we hope to 
gain? Our purpose is three-fold: 

First, to devise a predetermined plan 
of general action, a plan by which we 
can direct the effort of our entire organi- 
zation to something specific that we are 
trying to do; 

Second, to set a selling pace for the 
men in the field; 

Third, to establish a gauge and guide 
for executive control. 

Our first step toward the establish- 
ment of a sales budget for a year is to 
determine the objective. What is to be 
the percentage of increase in our sales; 
what is to be the mark we are to set? 

General business conditions, past, pres- 
ent and anticipated; our last year’s vol- 
ume and the ease or difficulty with which 
we attained it; the attitude of the buying 
public—these are some of the factors we 
must accommodate when we draw up the 
equation of future business. Weighing, 
analyzing, adding, subtracting, we arrive 
at a certain net conclusion—the desired 
percentage of increase. Let us assume 
that this increase is 25 per cent. The 
next step is to allot that increase, to 
subdivide and apportion it. 

Consider first our selling organization. 
Our salesmen operate in eighteen sales 
districts that cover the entire United 
States. In charge of each district is a 
district manager. The individual sales- 
man we call a “unit” salesman and his 
territory is a “unit” territory. 
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For a number of 


In his unit territory each salesman, 
generally speaking, sells our entire line 
of products. He is aided and strength- 
ened by the work of certain free-lance 
specialists who range out from the home 
office into the district and unit territories 
and specialize on certain lines of our 
commodities. From the headquarters side 
our sales organization is divided into five 
departments and the division is by com- 
modities. One of the departments is con- 
cerned only with the sales of Palmolive 
soap, another with the sales of miscel 
laneous toilet soaps, another with the 
sales of laundry soaps, another with the 
sales of toilet articles. The fifth depart- 
ment we call the “industrial” depart- 
ment; it is concerned only with sales to 
big industrial enterprises, to the larger 
hotels and to various big public institu- 
tions. At the head of each of these 
commodity departments is a department 
sales manager, responsible to the genera! 
sales manager and charged with develop 
ing business in his departmental group 
of commodities throughout all the 
tricts and unit territories. 


dis- 


How Palmolive Records Sales 

Consider next—because we shall hav: 
to do with performance—our method o? 
recording sales. For the geographical 
divisions of our selling field our record 
of sales is classified by commodities. 
At the end of every year we know pre- 
cisely how many boxes of soap or bottles 
of perfume or toilet water or tubes of 
shaving cream we have sold in every unit 
territory, in every district, in every state 
and, from the standpoint of the selliny 
field as a whole, in the broad cross sec- 
tions of urban and rural territory. We 
know, too, the average price at which we 
have sold each commodity throughout the 
year. 

Upon the basis of past performance as 
revealed in our classified records of sales 
we divide and allot the new quota. First 
we turn to the five commodity depart- 
ments and determine what ratio of in- 
crease each can be expected to produce; 
and to each department we allot that 


ratio, which thus becomes a_ depart- 
mental quota. 
Each department sells certain re- 


stricted lines of products. Our next con- 
sideration, naturally, is the products 
What proportion of the departmental 
quota can each article, each brand of 
soap or perfume or toilet water, be ex- 
pected to bear? Our guide is past per- 
formance; but we correct and adjust that 
guide by our knowledge of business con- 
ditions and trade possibilities. Weigh- 
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ing, analyzing, adding, subtracting, we 
divide each departmental quota and dis- 
tribute it among the commodities within 
the department. To each article we 
assign an individual quota. Then, for 
that article we establish what we believe 
to be the average price at which it will 
sell throughout the year. Thus we finish 
with the merchandise. 

Having finished with the merchandise, 
we turn to men; having established and 
distributed a quota to the gocds we have 
to sell, we consider next the quotas of 
the men who sell those goods. 

Each District Studied Separately 

Our starting point is the district. Sep- 
arately we study each of the eighteen 
districts. But our procedure is not to 
decide, “This district shall carry such 
and such a proportion of the total quota 
of sales” and so jump at an arbitrary 
conclusion. Rather, our method is to go 
back to our commodities, to take each 
article—with its individual quota already 
established—and project that article 
upon the district we are studying. Our 
question, then, is this: “How many units 
of this article can this district be ex- 
pected to sell in the coming year?” To 
answer that question we must study the 
district’s classified record of sales. 

How many units of this article did this 
district sell this year, and with what ease 
or difficulty ? What, with relation to this 
specific article, are this district’s pros- 
pects for the coming year? What sort of 
district is this? Is it an eastern distric’ 
containing many big cities and a heavy 
proportion of foreign population; or is it 
a southern district, containing many ne- 
groes? If the article is a toilet prepara- 
tion whose volume of sales depends upon 
advertising, we must remember that the 
potency of advertising in any locality is 
measured by the number of people in 
that locality who read the newspapers 
and magazines. 

We must remember, too, that the sales 
of products such as ours—staple com- 
modities for which there is a steady de- 
mand—are not influenced violently by 
business conditions purely local; a build- 
ing boom in Detroit, for instance, or a 
manufacturing boom in Los Angeles, is 
less significant to us than it is to manu- 
facturers of building materials, or the 
makers of machinery. We must remem- 
ber, besides, that in selling staples it is 
possible by intensive selling effort, as in 
a special selling “drive,” to saturate a 
given market. A district that this yea) 
hung up a high record for volume of 
sales of a given commodity or group of 
commodities cannot be expected to return 
to the same attack and repeat the glori- 
ous performance next year. 

Thus, with each article in our whole 
line of products we proceed through the 
districts, apportioning and adjusting the 
district quotas of that article, allotting 
to this district an increase of 30 per 
cent, to that an increase of 40 per cent, 
to another an increase of 5 or 10 or 15 
per cent, and so managing these allot- 
ments and adjustments that, when we 
have finished our figuring and when we 
strike a grand average of all the dis- 
tricts, we shall spread over our whole 
selling field all the predetermined quota 
of the article with which we are dealing. 
And thus, for all the commodities in all 
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five of our commodity departments we 
allot separate quotas to the eighteen dis- 
tricts, so managing the allotment and 
adjustment that, when we strike a grand 
average, we shall have spread over our 
whole selling field our whole predeter- 
mined increase of 25 per cent in sales. 
That grand quota, it is important to re- 
member, is expressed not only in dollars 
and cents but in units of commodities— 
boxes and dozens of gallons and cases— 
and these units are priced at the prices 
at which we expect them to sell. 

Just before the first of the year the 
district managers come in to the home 
office for their annual convention. When 
they arrive they find waiting for them 


OR every article in our 

line of products a sales- 

man is required to sell a 
certain minimum number of 
units; that minimum is his 
“commission quota.’”’ When he 
has sold that minimum num- 
ber of units he begins to draw 
commissions on his sales of 
that article. Poised some- 
where above that minimum of 
requirement is another mark, 
a sort of theoretical ideal, for 
which, after he has attained 
his commission-earning quota, 
he can continue to strive. On 
a given article, for example, 
his commission quota may be 
75 units. Above that mark of 
75 is another mark of 100. 
He hustles to sell his 75 units 
so that he may begin to draw 
commissions; then, after he 
has sold his 75 units, he hus- 
tles to sell 100. His actual 
quota, his actual share of the 
general quota of sales of that 
commodity, is somewhere be- 


tween his minimum of 75 
units and his maximum of 
100. 
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their new district quotas. They hold their 
convention, their conferences and coun- 
cils with the general executives and then 
they go back to their outposts. Each one 
of them takes with him his new district 
quota; and he mulls it over, projects it 
upon his district, studies his own classi 
fied records of the performances of his 
salesmen, weighing, analyzing, adjusting, 
and so proceeding he divides that district 
quota and assigns its divisions to his 
salesmen. Then the fun begins. 

New Quotas Every Year 

The men go forth to conquer quota. 
Each of them goes out to beat the mark 
the home office and his district manage 
have set for him. Each of them goes out, 
also, to make some money for himself. 
Each of them is confronted by this situ- 
ation: 

For every article in our line of prod- 
ucts he is required to sell a certain mini- 
mum number of units; that minimum is 
his “commission quota.” When he has 
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sold that minimum number of units he 
begins to draw commissions on his sales 
of that article. Poised somewhere above 
that minimum of requirement is another 
mark, a sort of theoretical ideal, for 
which, after he has attained his commis- 
sion-earning quota, he can continue to 
strive. On a given article, for example, 
his commission quota may be 75 units. 
Above that mark of 75 is another mark 
of 100. He hustles to sell his 75 units su 
that he may begin to draw commissions; 
then, after he has sold his 75 units, he 
hustles to sell 100, so that he may im- 
press his district manager and the home 
office and gain money and honors. His 
actual quota, his actual share of the gen- 
eral quota of sales of that commodity, is 
somewhere between his minimum of 75 
units and his maximum of 100. 

The men go out to beat each other. 
Each of them watches the other fellow’s 
progress. To each of them, every month, 
our internal house organ, Palmolive 
News, carries the individual selling score 
of all the salesmen in all the eighteen 
districts. Every man in the field—and in 
the home office as well—can watch the 
race for quota. Every salesman in his 
unit territory knows definitely just how 
well his own progress compares with the 
progress of his colleagues. Every one of 
them knows where he is going and every 
one of them is on his way. Every one of 
them holds before him a definite, three- 
fold objective: to sell his minimum s9 
that he may draw commissions; to attair 
the maximum that his superiors virtually 
have dared him to attain; to beat the 
other fellows. 

The men compete for honor—for mem- 
bership in the “Poco Club.” Membership 
in the Palmolive “Poco Club” is re- 
stricted to salesmen who have sold 100 
per cent of their respective quotas in alli 
lines by the end of the tenth month of 
the year. A member of the “Poco Club” 
is a privileged character. At the end o* 
the year, when the district managers 
come in to Milwaukee for their annual 
convention, the “Poco Club” also comes. 
The club comes at the expense of the 
company for a week’s entertainment. A 
member of the Palmolive “Poco Club” 
is a salesman distinguished. 

Locating the Weak Spots 

Just as the salesman, working in his 
unit territory toward a certain predeter- 
mined unit objective, can check his own 
unit progress, so the district manager, at 
his district headquarters, working to- 
ward a certain predetermined district 
objective, can check his district progress. 
So, too, the management at Milwaukee, 
working toward a certain predetermined 
objective for the entire company, can 
check the whole company’s progress. 
Like the salesman and the district mana- 
ger, the home office thinks of progress in 
terms of percentage of quota. A Palm- 
olive executive will display no wild en- 
thusiasm at learning that the company 
sold, last month, ’steen million dollars’ 
worth of products. But when the figures 
tell him that on the fifteenth of June we 
have passed 60 per cent of the year’s 
quota, he smiles and says, “Well, that 
means something!” 

To the management there might be 
nothing especially ominous in the fact 
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The Chicago Evening 
American strives earnestly 
to render a merchandising 
service to advertisers and 
agencies that 1s entirely free 
from’ hoakum’’ and stage 
setting. 


The efficiency of this 
service makes merchandts- 
ab/e advertising in the 
Chicago Evening American, 
line for line, the most 
effective in Chicago. 


Daily average circulation (A. B.C.) 415,056— the 
largest evening newspaper circulation in Chicago 


— No “Hoakum” 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


LM ANNAN 
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ONE is the idea of biscuits, or raisins, or dates in bulk, to 

be bought from an open barrel or box or wrapping of 

braided reeds. Figs used to come to market impaled on long, 

thin sticks and packed closely together, covered with a kind of 

matting. That was the oriental idea. The white man changed 
it, with the help of the women who buy. 


Color made possible the modern package. The different 
hues adopted by individual manufacturers and factors not 
only attract the eye, but make people remember certain trade- 
marked goods in containers of unique design. Few stop to 
realize how great an influence color is in determining prefer- 
ences for many commodities. Color controls rigidly. 


At Color Printing Headquarters color is made to work 
unceasingly for more sales of more goods. It is used for 
millions of folding boxes and labels for thousands of fine 
products, known the world over. And we make other millions 
of store cards, window trims, calendars and posters for adver- 
tisers who know quality. 


This is the natural place to come for all manner of things 
printed in color; for advertising and selling ideas, for fine 
design and good workmanship. We reproduce with astonish- 
ing accuracy, goods of all kinds in picture form, for catalogs 
and inserts. If you use color-printing in large or small lots, 
knowing us may pay you. 


The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company 


Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
15 Beech Street 95 N. Third Street 20 Covington Street 
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Changed Old Ideas 
of Selling Goods 
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How We Buy Advertising Space 


By C. C. Loveless 


Advertising Manager, The Wahl Company, Chicago 


The success of The Wahl Company in putting its Eversharp pencil on the market can safely be 


credited to the judicious and courageous use of advertising. 
short years what others would not be able to accomplish in a business life time. 


It has 


been able to do in a 
The 


few 


views of 


this concern, as expressed by its advertising manager to the Associated Advertising Clubs of 


the World in Milwaukee on June 15th, are therefore especially noteworthy. In 
Loveless has reference only to newspaper advertising of which he 
Company, however, by no means confines its advertising to the new 


uses practically every medium of advertising in its sales plan. 


URING the past thirty days the 

Wahl Company has conducted an 

intensive advertising campaign in 
159 newspapers in all sections of the 
country. Of these 159 publications, 94 
(or 59 per cent) mailed to our local 
trade broadsides, letters or both, an- 
nouncing the campaign and _ soliciting 
tie-up. 99 of the 159 papers (or 62 per 
cent) sent their own merchandising men 
into the field making personal calls upon 
our dealers in an endeavor to secure ful! 
co-operation during the campaign. 106 
papers (or 67 per cent) distributed to 
the trade printed matter furnished by 
The Wahl Company. The same number 
solicited dealer tie-up advertising for 
their own columns. Besides these, 19 (or 
12 per cent) inserted an article or a re- 
production of one of our current ads in 
their trade publications. A scattering 5 
per cent rendered miscellaneous services 
of a minor nature during the campaign. 
19 papers (or 12 per cent) offered no 
merchandising service of any kind, as 
against 140 (or 88 per cent) which ren- 
dered one or more kinds of service. 

Three Classes of Newspaper Service 

When one considers the overwhelming 
majcrity of newspapers which rendered 
merchandising service, the question is 
brought to mind “Who pays the bill?” 
It is not to be expected that a newspaper 
will defray the expenses of a merchan- 
dising department out of its profits. The 
only logical conclusion to be drawn is 
that in some way or other the national! 
advertiser pays the bill. 

There are three general classes of 
merchandising service which are com- 
monly offered to national advertisers by 
newspapers: 

Ist. Field surveys and market analy- 
ses which are made and furnished before 
the advertising contract has been re- 
ceived. 

2nd. Merchandising co-operation among 
local trade immediately prior to the 
starting of the campaign. 

3rd. Dealer co-operation or merchan- 
dising service during the life of the cam- 
paign. 

The preliminary survey and analysis 
which many newspapers furnish often- 
times give a prospective advertiser a 
great deal of valuable information on the 
distribution of his own and competitive 
products, the market conditions among 
the local trade, a report as to sales of his 
own product as compared with that of 
his competitor, and the basic value of 
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his line to the local trade on a profit and 
turnover basis. Many advertisers depend 
largely upon such surveys in determin- 
ing whether or not the local market in 
question should be developed or stimu- 
lated by means of local newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

It having been decided to use space in 
local newspapers, the second phase of 
merchandising service begins. At this 
time the newspaper helps pave the wa: 
for the advertiser’s salesmen and help: 
build up the prestige of the product and 
the manufacturer by sending out to the 
trade a letter or a broadside giving noti- 
fication of the forthcoming campaign, or 
by sending a newspaper representative 
to make personal calls upon the trade. 

The dealer is informed that such and 
such a product is to be advertised in his 
local papers. He is asked to co-operate 
with the newspaper as a local institution 
by installing window displays during the 
campaign, by having a full stock of the 
merchandise to be advertised, and by 
running his own advertising in the same 
papers during the campaign. He is often 
furnished by the newspapers with a win- 
dow poster or hanger announcing the 
local campaign. 


The Bond Between Newspapers and 
Dealers 

In some cases newspaper merchandis- 
ing departments are equipped to install 
complete window displays in the stores 
of the local dealers and not infrequently 
in the newspaper’s own show window. 

There is a certain bond between a 
dealer and his local newspapers that can- 
not be denied. Both are local institutions 
and as such are interested in stimulating 


trade in their home town. Both are 
anxious for advertising to pay. Both 
realize that a suecessful advertising 


campaign is profitable to each other an 
to themselves. Both realize that one suc- 
cessful campaign is more than apt to be 
followed by another with a resulting in- 
crease in the amount of money spent at 
home. 

Thus the newspaper is equipped with 
powerful weapons in soliciting co-opera- 
tion of local trade. 

The third phase of newspaper mer- 
chandising co-operation occurs while the 
campaign is actually running. News- 
papers realize that it is easy for the 
dealer to forget a campaign after the 
first few hectic days have passed. To 
combat this waning of interest on the 
part of the dealer some newspapers send 
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this talk Mr. 
is a large buyer. The Wahl 


spapers, but On the CONnTTATY 


representatives to make personal ca 
while the campaign i n fu ing 
They urge continued co-operation the 
way of window displays and local adver- 
tising. Others send out a secon tte 


to dealers, telling them that 


tising not only has been running but w 
continue to run for a long period, an 
thus again solicit dealer’s tie up. Some 
times marked copies of newspapers 
distributed to keep the deale nformee 
as to current advertising and to keep 
interest at a high pitch through 
campaign. 

In many cases where a manufacture} 
is represented locally by a _ wholesale 
the newspaper will keep on the trai 
the wholesaler in order to keep his int 
est stimulated and to foster enthusias? 
on the wholesaler’s part with a view t 
arousing interest among the retailers. 

Thus newspaper merchandising service 


is often of great value. Many advertise) 
are inclined to 
and then promptly 

Others expect it to 
without any further attention on the par? 
of the advertising 01 


inaugurate 
proceed to torget 
. : ¢ 
take care oO tse 


sales Toree, 


What Is a Newspaper? 


In the past it has popula 
notion that an advertising campaign w: 
a perpetual motion machine—that, once 
started, it could go forward to a success 
ful conclusion on its own 
any further merchandising effort. Toda 
everyone realizes that advertising, to bs 
successful, must be intensively 


been the 


merits without 


y merchan 
dised and that when the advertiser hin 
self fails to provide proper means fo) 
this, a newspaper can be and often is of 
great service. 

This leads up to many vital questions: 

Whose function is it to merchandise 
product or an advertising campaign 
the manufacturer’s or the newspaper’s” 

Where should the manufacture1 
and the newspaper begin? 


stop 


How far should the newspaper go? 

To what extent should the manufac 
turer rely upon a newspaper to merchan 
dise his product and his advertising? 

What is, after all, the proper functio1 
of a newspaper? 

The one great outstanding mission of 
the newspaper is to carry the news to 
its readers. A newspaper must serve its 
readers in everything it does. To be 
really great a newspaper must, by the 
reliability of its news service and the 
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high character of its editorial columns, 
entrench itself deeply into the minds ans: 
hearts and lives of its readers. It must 
win and hold the confidence of its clien- 
tele. 

Compared with this, all other functions 
of a newspaper are but chips and whet- 
stones. Valuable as merchandising serv- 
ice may be in many cases, its value is 
infinitesmal alongside that of the influ- 
ence of the newspaper upon its readers. 

The demand among advertisers today 
is not so much for newspaper merchan- 
dising service as it is for newspapers 
which yield a positive power over their 
readers. The newspaper that constantly 
strives to educate its readers to the mer- 
its of advertising and of articles adver- 
tised in its columns is the one who is 
best serving the interests of the adver- 
tiser. 

The paper that sells its readers on ad- 
vertising and creates confidence in its 
readers—not only in the paper itself but 
in products advertised in its columns— 


is doing far more toward making adver- 
tising pay than any of us can possibly 
realize. 

It is not the function of a newspapez 
to go out among the trade and sell mer- 
chandise. That is the manufacturer’s own 
job. The manufacturer should not de- 
pend entirely upon newspapers to mer- 
chandise his product and his advertising. 
That is, or should be, the job for his own 
sales force. 

A manufacturer can hire men to call 
upon his local trade and notify his deal- 
ers of his advertising plans and arrange 
for window displays and other dealer co- 
operation. He cannot, however, send men 
with his message into the thousands of 
homes reached by the daily papers. 

It is our firm belief that any paper 
which carries the advertiser’s message 
to readers who know and believe in the 
paper has done as much as any adver- 
tiser can conscientiously ask or expect. 
On the other hand, a newspaper which 
offers an elaborate merchandising serv- 


production 
department 


that gets things done 


How the D. A. C. production plan assures you the right 
kind of Direct Advertising at exactly the right time 


T IS a simple creed which actuates the folks who 
make up the personnel of The Direct Advertising 


Corporation. 


First, the thing must be done; 


A Direct 
Advertising Book 


Our new book, Stepping 
Stones to Sales Success deals 
with tested plans and proved 
methods of Direct Advertis- 
ing. It will be sent gratis to 
interested executives. To 
others the price is $1.00 per 
copy postpaid. 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


BurRTON BIGELOw, President 


second, it must be done right; and third, it must be 
done on time. 


It is the business of our capable production depart- 
ment to see that every other department of the D. A.C. 
co-operates and co-ordinates to the end that your 
Direct Advertising material is properly prepared and 
promptly delivered. 


As a client of this organization, you are not bur- 
dened with details. You do not have to worry about 
copy, composition and layouts. You side step the 
bugaboo of buying art work and engravings. You 
have no need to go out into the open market and 
hunt up a man here, another there, and still another 
over yonder. We take care of everything under one 
roof. And each detail—each step in the campaign— 
is under the direction of men who know. We be- 
lieve in the efficacy of an undivided responsibility. 
Our experience has proved that it is the one sound 
basis upon which to build a Direct Advertising 
organization. 


Would you like to know more about us—the things 
we are doing for others; the things we can do for you? 
A brief note will bring a capable merchandising man 
to talk things over with you. Or, if you prefer, 
dictate a letter telling our Advisory Board just what 
your problem is—and what you wish Direct Adver- 
tising to accomplish in the building of your business. 


S. F. McCann, Secretary 


MAXWELL DrokE, Vice-President B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 


549-A North Capitol Avenue 
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ice, but which does not enjoy the confi- 
dence and respect of its readers and does 
not try to sell its dealers on the idea 
of the worth of the advertising which it 
carries, cannot deliver to the advertiser a 
dollar’s worth of value for every dollar 
spent. 

Not every advertiser desires merchan- 
dising service on the part of newspapers. 
In fact, many do not make use of it at 
all. But what every advertiser does want 
is good clean circulation at a fair price. 

It is becoming harder and harder every 
day for a newspaper which does not oc- 
cupy a high place in public esteem to sell 
space on the strength of merchandising 
service at the expense of the quality of 
circulation. Advertisers are gauging the 
merits of media more upon the amount 
of circulation today than ever before. 

Scores of splendid newspapers which 
enjoy the full confidence of their readers 
are today offering various merchandising 
services as a special inducement to ad- 
vertisers. In such instances the company 
which I represent is always delighted to 
accept and make use of any such co- 
operation offered. However, we do not 
consider every newspaper as being a de- 
sirable medium merely on account of its 
merchandising service. Rather, we con- 
sider the merits of the publication first; 
then, if extra co-operation is offered we 
gladly use it. 

It is obvious that the expenses of 
carrying on merchandising services by 
the newspapers do not come out of the 
newspaper publisher’s pocket. In fact, 
there is only one person who pays the 
bill, and that is the advertiser. 

The shrewd buyer of advertising 
knows that when special merchandising 
service is available the newspaper rates 
are established with this in view, and 
that inasmuch as he must pay the same 
rates whether or not he uses the service, 
he would often “miss a good bet” by 
refusing to accept it. 

Every day more and more newspapers 
are coming to know that the only way 
to make national advertising pay is to 
concentrate their highest efforts toward 
establishing genuine reader confidence 
and by creating in their readers a re- 
ceptive mind toward the many good 
messages which appear in their columns 
under the heading of “Paid Advertising.” 


‘*Question Card’’ Helps 
Sales Managers Solve 
Problems 
The Sales Manager’s Association of 
Philadelphia is injecting increased in- 
terest into its meetings through the 
use of a question card plan, devised 
recently. When a March notice was sent 
out to all members informing them of 
the coming meeting, a card marked, 
“Question Card,’ was enclosed. The 
wording on the card was: “I want to 
know—.” Immediately following were 
several lines on which the member filled 
in his question. By reading these ques- 
tions and answering them in meeting, 
the Association is able to help solve per- 
plexing problems and thereby make the 


meetings of tangible value to all mem- 
bers. 
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Distribution 
Service, Inc. 


Representing 
BIRMINGHAM 


Harris Transfer and Ware- 

hause Company 
CHICAGO 

Currier-Lee Warehouse 

Company 


CLEVELAND 
Ninth Street Terminal Ware- 
house Company 
DENVER 
The Weicker Transfer & 
Storage Company 
DETROIT 
Merchant’s Warehouse 
Company 
EL PASO 
International Warehouse 
Company 
FORT WORTH 
Binyon-O’ Keefe Fireproof 
Storage Company 
HOUSTON 
Binyon-O’ Keefe Fireproof 
Storage Company 
KANSAS CITY 
Central Storage Company 
LOS ANGELES 
Union Terminal Warehouse 
Company 
LOUISVILLE 
Louisville Public Warehouse 
Company 
OMAHA 
Gordon Fireproof Warehouse 
& Van Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
Terminal Warehouse & 
Transfer Company 
PORTLAND 
Oregon Transfer Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco Warehouse 
Company 
ST. LOUIS 
S. N. Long Warehouse 
ST. PAUL 


Central Warehouse Company 


With the Goods 
When the Buyer Appears 


To secure your share of the trade in any important 
market it is essential that you maintain stocks at that 
point. Buyers are not willing to wait for shipments 
from distant points, neither are they willing to carry 
large stocks nor buy in carload quantities. Your ability 
to sell your products, therefore, depends largely on 
your having a stock from which immediate deliveries 
can be made; and an organization back of the goods 
which will insure prompt service. 


To open and operate a branch warehouse solely for 
your goods makes necessary fixed charges for rent, 
light, heat, telephone, office fixtures, supervision, com- 
pensation insurance, handling equipment and, unless 
you locate on a switch track, further expense for cart- 
age. Practically all of these charges must go on until 
the end of your lease. Warehouse service involves but 
a fraction of such overhead. 


Cars consigned to yourselves in care of any warehouse 
company affiliated with Distribution Service, Inc., are 
delivered direct without additional switching charges. 
On arrival of cars they are handled immediately and 
in accordance with any instructions given. Warehouse 
receipts are issued and proper steps taken to protect 
you in case of any loss or damage en route. 


The warehouse companies listed have the best facilities 
in the country’s foremost distributive centers. They 
are eager to co-operate with you collectively through 
Distribution Service, Inc., or individually as best meets 
your needs. 


Dictate a note now telling us your distribution prob- 
lem. Let us suggest a solution. 


Distribution Service, Inc. 
123 W. Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Sellin 


UMMERTIME finds many buyers not at home. 


‘ . a: iia 
4 ' 

They’ve migrated to the country’s chosen vaca-, ! 5 | 
tion-spots, or, obeying the wanderlust, they live upon . wee s } 
the road. i . y ~— oe | 

; Fé ee i 
Heat and business cares are left behind—but } ne — \ 
not pocketbooks. Never does America buy more ne f r i 
° ° ° . ~ Ps i] 
freely than when it is on its vacation. Ta ! __ 
~ . Nee 
The tourist and summer resort populations form a ready- / Oe | 7 
to-be convinced buying market, and they practically j j 7 f 
live out of doors. That’s where poster boards live. / ' @ ] ——— 
Vacation- minded pocketbooks — outdoors — 24 - sheet ( ‘ J | 
~~ --_ 
posters:— how does the sales manager complete the | | | 
sequence ? He combines these elements to make sales 


returns by two simple steps :— intensive distribution of 
his product i in all vacation centers, and an intelligently 
applied poster appropriation. The poster showing is 
doubly effective. It’s an argument to the dealer to 
stock the goods, as well as a persuasive reminder to the 
public to buy. 


The cities given here are only examples of the vacation- 
made summer markets. In whatever tourist district— 
North, South, East or West—you wish to make your = 
appeal, the Ivan B. Nordhem Company will serve you. 
But plan ahead. Think now of next summer. Poster 
board space is limited, and is frequently sold out 
long in advance. 


R‘ 
st Yo 
"MY S 


many i 


Ask the Nordhem er for estimates and 
information on poster ac vertis sing to the trans- 
planted summer buyers. 


“Told by a 24-Sheett 
dé 


—has just been published. It is a 
complete guide-book to this least 


understood of all important advertising J§paper 
mediums. Touched generously with Mjboard 
: humor thruout, it treats of the history, JJsle at 


lary CO 
every s 
an ad 


evolution and achievements of posters. 
and is an essential addition to every 
library of business and advertising. 


you th 


k of 


Your request to us will b 
able and enjoyable -ourt 


~ TVAN-B-NOR 


Poster Advertising, Painted & Glectrical ‘Vp! 
hicago 8 West 4ZOth Sirtt, 


WS & 
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NORDHEM 


Le iim 


st You on Posting” 


"MY STORY” (128 pages and almost as 
many illustrations, printed on antique 
paper and bound in_ black-and-gold 
board covers) is published for general 
sale at $1.00 a copy, but a complimen- 
lary copy is being sent free of chaven to 
every sales or advertising executive of 
an advertiser. 


You this decidedly read- 
of poster information. 


A 
4 


Ss 


( N THE map are marked 25 of the most popular 

vacation and tourist centers in the United States and 
Canada. The accompanying table gives costs of domi- 
nating these summer-minded cities by posters. 


But the table fails entirely to indicate the value of circu- 
lation in these 25 summer resorts. For the cost of 
representative poster showings is based on year-round 
age’ which, in a place like Atlantic City. for 
instance, hardly 20 of the summer colony. Its a 
conservative estimate that the summer population of these 
25 summer-crowded cities averages twice the figures given 
here. Here’s one of those decidedly rare cases where 
one dollar does the work of two or more. 


POP.IN COST OF NO. OF NO F TOTAL 

CITY or DISTRICT THOUS. | REPRESENTATIVE) REGULAR SPECIAL NO OF 

SHOWING PANELS PANELS PANELS 
Albany, N. Y. 113. S 204.00 20 2 22 
Asbury Park, N. J. 100. 77.60 8 l 9 
Asheville, N.C. 34. 72.00 10 lo 
Atlantic City, N. J. 100. 346.40 12 1 16 
Bay City, Mich. 47. 86.10 12 i2 
Boston, Mass. 748. 1,216.00 80 20 100 
Colorado Springs, Colo. . > 3 88.80 1 2 6 
Denver, Colo. 256. 330.00 25 5 xO 
Los Angeles, Calif. 576. 1,125.00 28 28 56 
Montreal, Quebec 750. 600.00 50 lO 60 
New London, Conn. 25. 54.60 7 7 
Newport, R. I. 30. 64.80 9 9 
New York City, N. Y. 3,426 3,000.00 100 62 162 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 50. 136.40 12 2 14 
Pittsfield, Mass. i1. 93.60 12 12 
Portland, Me. 78. | 152.10 12 2 14 
Portland, Oregon 258. | 550.00 it 14 28 
Quebec, Quebec 5} 136.00 17 17 
Salt Lake City, Utah 118. 244.00 20 4 24 
San Francisco, Calif. 506. 1,000.00 26 26 52 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 75. 86.40 12 12 
Seattle, Wash. 315. 025.00 16 16 $2 
Spokane, W ash. 104. 250.80 i4 6 20 
Springfield, Mass. 105. 292.80 24 1 28 
25 25 


Vancouver, B. C. 195. 200.00 
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plays in the nied States and RWanada 
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I was just going 


over last month’s work, and found 
that I was employed by a printer 
who specializes in engraved an- 
nouncements; a laundry; manu- 
facturers of maraschino cherries, 
nainsook, automobile colors, lath, 
embalming fluid, bed casters, 
colors for food products, lumber 
dryers, sanitary napkins, hair 
dyes, air valves, soap-dispensing 
apparatus, mouth wash, and spe- 
cial machinery; a publisher of 
cable and radio codes; an associa- 
tion of schools; and a burglary- 
protection concern. 


Having the versatility 


to serve such a variety, and the 
ability to do it successfully, I can 
also help YOU 


So no matter what your line 
may be, or whether you need a 
leaflet or a catalog, a single letter 
or a complete campaign, or coun- 
sel on some sales problem, learn 
more about me from Booklet E-40, 
which is only awaiting your name 
and address. 


Times Bldg. New York 


Handiest 
FILE ever 
devised 


Sales Managers 


Particularly adapted for Sales Data. Gives 
you your facts and figures without waiting 
to have them brought to you. Your de- 
partment, daily work and unfinished busi- 
ness within arm’s reach, always in good 
order and conveniently accessible. Opens 
like a book, exposing every sheet, read- 
able in the file if you wish. Automatic 
locking device for privacy. 


Automatic File & Index Co. 
W.6th STREET : GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Chicago Branch, 29 S. La Salle St. 


UIOMATiIC 


Send for 
Folder 1003S 


IN 
General Catalog FILE Ss 
No. 228 and New 0. . 
ens like a book 
23S Desk Catalog p 
CABINETS—DESKS 
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Trade-Mark and Good-Will 
Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade mark, label 
infringements, etc. If possible, they will be answered in a forthcoming issue. Address: 
Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Information on Canadian Marking 
Regulations 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Can you direct us to any 
branch of the government or private institution 
that would keep us in touch with the rules and 
regulations of the Canadian government covering 
the “country of origin’ inscriptions and other 
markings required to appear on all goods of U. S. 
manufacture entering the Dominion. We under- 
stand that the regulations are changed or amended 
from time to time and that there are every now 
and then decisions or rulings that interpret the 
Canadian law and govern its application. It would 
be to our advantage if we could have knowledge 
promptly of each successive revision of Canadian 
requirements.—C. T. D. Co. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., has been de- 
voting especial attention to this impor- 
tant element of trade relations with this 
country’s best customer and is in a posi- 
tion to keep you informed. Indeed, firms 
whose names are on the list at the Bu- 
reau to receive this class of information 
were saved considerable sums a few 
weeks ago by prompt communication 
from the Bureau of news of a new devel- 
opment in the Canadian exactions. With- 
in a few months, if present plans are 
carried out, the Bureau will station a 
trade commissioner or resident represen- 
tative in Canada whose special duty it 
will be to keep tab on marking require- 
ments and likewise on the Canadian law 
as it applies to the labeling of goods 
manufactured in the Canadian branch 
factories of U.S. firms. 

“Advertising Use’—A Measure 
of Name Significance 


Atlanta, Ga.—-As we understand it, any term 
that is in general or accepted usage in a trade 
cannot be nationally registered as a trade-mark 
by any firm in the line. We write to ask whether 
use of a word or phrase in advertising—perhaps 
by a firm that ultimately seeks trade-mark title in 
the term-—is construed as rendering the word or 
combination of words descriptive and the common 
property of the trade?—B. & B. 

Advertising use of a word or combina- 
tion of words is the most serious im- 
pediment to any exclusive appropriation 
of a name or slogan because the whole 
theory of the Federal trade-mark cen- 
sors is that there must be preserved for 
the free use of all traders every word 
that would be needful or useful to them 
in describing their goods. Indeed, in dis- 
posing of a recent appeal, the U. S. 
Commissioner of Patents said that to be 
too descriptive to qualify as a trade- 
mark a word must have ”an advertising 
use.” 

Good-Will Concession Cannot Be 
Enlarged 

Passiac, N. J.—If a member, retiring from a 
firm sells his good-will interest and the right to 
use his own surname as a part of the corporate 
title is the successor corporation within its rights 
if it undertakes to carry the acquired house name 
into a new line of business which the retiring 
member of the firm might himself desire to enter? 

Vv. M. 


Without knowing all the circumstances 
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of the specific case an answer is hazard- 
ous, but on general principles we should 
say “No.” As we understand the ques- 
tion the answer may be found in the 
decision rendered, as of comparatively 
recent date, by the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts in the case of Page versus 
Page & Shaw Chocolate Company. Page, 
upon dissolving partnership with Shaw, 
released to the latter his good-will and 
the right to couple the name “Page” with 
“Shaw” in the business of manufactur- 
ing and selling candy. But Page protested 
when, after several years, a move was 
made to capitalize the old name for the 
benefit of the Page & Shaw Chocolate 
Company, carrying on the business of 
manufacturing and selling chocolate and 
cocoa in a variety of forms. The court 
upheld Page in his protest. The judges 
said that if it was doubtful whether the 
dissolution agreement authorized the use 
of the name “Page & Shaw” by any 
other than the contemplated original 
corporation. It certainly did not author- 
ize transfer of the original firm name to 
another company carrying on an entirely 
different line of business. 


Combination Trade-Marks and 
Hyphenated Trade Names 

Los Angeles, Calif.—-A firm in a line that has 
the same retail outlets as has ours has issued a 
warning to its merchants and department stores 
not to incorporate its trade-marked name in a 
hyphenated name or combination mark. Can you 
tell us just what is meant by the expressions used 
and what is feared, that formal warning should 
be thus given?—C. C, Corp. 

A hyphenated trade name, as the term 
is used in the connection cited refers to 
a hybrid made linking up the name of a 
distributor or retail merchant with the 
nationally-known name of a manufac- 
turer. To the same end a combination 
trade-mark results where the name or 
symbol of a jobber or store proprietor is 
grafted on a national trade-mark, the 
two being, perhaps, so consolidated or 
intertwined as to appear to the uninitiat- 
ed a composite mark. Manufacturers who 
are jealous of their vested good-will ob- 
ject to having it thus leaned upon, feel- 
ing, for one thing, that it weakens the 
effect of their national advertising and 
fearing, for another thing, that a retailer 
might in time come to claim exercise o- 
a certain amount of authority over the 
national brand because of the alliance 
with the distribution symbol, even though 
the latter have only a local or territorial 
circulation. The whole practice of 
hyphenating trade names makes compli- 
cations for the sales manager inasmuch 
as the merger of names or marks im- 
putes an exclusive agency or special rep- 
resentation. 
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Printing and Adver- 
tising Advisers 


We assist in securing cata- 
logue compilers, advertising 
men, editors, 
agency service, ‘and render 
any other assistance we can 
toward the promotion, 
preparation and printing of 
catalogues and publications 


or proper ‘ 


DAY and NIGHT 
Operation 


The best quality work 
handled by daylight 


You will find upon investi- 
gation that we appreciate 
catalogue and publication 
requirements and that our 
service meets all demands 


One of the largest and most seni tely equipped 
printing plants in the Untted States 


| Catalogue and Publication 


Printers 


Artists : Engravers : Electrotypers 


| Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
I and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 


the Highest Inquire of Credit Agencies and First National Bank. ( go, I 


Ne wy 


Te 
TOMY IOUL Us 


Tt 


we ASS 


Ou Wawa 


Executives: 


LOLOL POPC POpePOVepe pene 


Printing Products Corporation | 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL CO. 


Our SPECIALTIES PROPER QUALITY Use NEW: TY PE for 5 

iS 

(1) er ggg Because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen Catalogues and S) 

(-) booklets Advertisements 3 

(3) Trade Papers QUICK DELIVERY We have 5 

(4) Magazines | Because of automatic machinery—day and night service | j:: ving our ov 2 

(5) House Organs | aw 8 be | 

(6) Price Lists by custon \ iI 

(7) Also Printing | RIGHT PRICE soem | 

Sect icin: daca Because of superior facilities and efficient management : , | 

Histories, Books and the like. Our Clean Linotype | 

iplete Printing Equipment, all or _—* cal 

ny part of whi chie “90 acon imand A ; : P : and Monotype Dad 

Our large and growing business is because of satis- Faces ‘| 

‘ bas TY cooniaagond 9 fied customers, because of repeat orders. Weareal- | We have a targe nu Ke 
} n r€ notype an nd . ” = ewne } 4 

‘ eoiinetiomien ways pleased to give the names of a dozen or more | 7d,monotype machines . ie 
F he Usual, also Color and Rotary) | Of Our customers to persons or firms contemplating | have the st vy p Ke 

ee Skee sewer Care - : . : . ; : pe faces will be furnished if desir 25) 

E BINDING placing printing orders with us. Don’t you owe it | ” . = rel 

( rhe Usual, also Machine Gathering, | to yourself to find out what we can do for you? Good Presswork rel 

) vering and Wireless Binding : el 

) on We havea large numt f bs 

‘ MAILING | presses—the usua S| 

: ELECTROTYPING Consulting with us about your printing A rotaries— a ; el 

‘ ENGRAVING problems and asking for estimates does not Sey Neel ra 

ES peg he hg place you under any obligation whatever. Binding and el 

ES . —___—— Mailing Service || Al 
Dp If you want advertising service, plan- | fz 

ring. illustra g. copy ¥ > and as- T le ha >-to-date gathering. stit 3) 

FY setunas. Gk taldeetiea ai oe sort ; | Let Us Estimate on Your Next Printing | Mig nd cbvering machines: als | 
¢ | regard to your advertising and pr wireless binding. The facilities of | e 

4 | | ing, we will be glad to assist or advise | | The LARGE i and the SMALL ORDERS bin lery and mail ng dep rtn ent | 
' you desired, we mail your printe so |arge that we deliver t he pos rz 

( | matter direct from Chicago—the cen- | ; : office or customers as fast ast vel 
4 | tral distributing point (We Are Strong on Our Specialties) | print e 


Yatra tye tratvexivexty 
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LUTHER (@. ROGERS, Chairman Executives: is 

Board of Directors Tel, WABASH 3380 — Local and Long Distance W. E. FREELAND, Secretary «1 =| 

| BE. E. LAXMAN, President and General Treasurer | 2 
Manager 7 F. MACOOMB, City Catalog Sales ds 

|| HJ. WHITCOMB, Vice-President, city Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago, Ill. 4. 8. scHULz, Country Catalog Sales 2 

| and Country Publication Sales 03 

! | =| 
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The library of The Hercules Powder Company is composed of carefully 


selected titles, and the new hooks are reviewed in the “Hercules Mixer 


The Sales Department's 
Library 


III. Selling the Reading to the Salesmen 


HE next thing to be 


making a 


considered in 
successful library is get- 
books used. Of course, 
there are salesmen who are natural read- 
ers. These will not have to be sold. Ali 
vou need to do is to let it become known 
that the books are in the library and 
they will do the rest. But these readers 
are in the minority, and as a general 
rule it is more desirable to get the othe 
] interested in 
for the simple reason that 
need the benefits of 


tinge the 


arger class of non-readers 
the library, 
they reading 


good 
more. 

No matter how modest your library is 
appoint somebody to take charge of it, 
and make him or her responsible for its 
success. As a rule there is some em 
ployee with a leaning toward books, who 
can spare a half hour a day to look after 
the loaning of the books. In addition to 
the librarian appoint a library committee 
who will divide among them the respon- 
sibilities of selecting new books, and 
most important of all will take it upon 
themselves to see that other members of 
the organization will read the books 
after they have been purchased. In pick- 
ing the persons for this committee pick 
men of the selling type—enthusiasts who 
like books—so that they will be qualified 
to create enthusiasm. often sour- 
faced dyspeptics are put on the library 
committee and instead of helping the 
cause they drive “trade” away. 


Too 


Some one person on this library com- 
mittee, preferably one who is connected 
with the advertising department, should 
be appointed to get out a periodical bul- 
letin. This bulletin will announce new 
books put into circulation, digest data 
received from various business services 
which the company takes, and otherwise 
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advertise the library. 
along these lines is 
bulletin board. 


Still another plan 
to make use of the 


In addition to listing new books that 
have been added to the library, some con- 
cerns make it a practice to use the li 
brary bulletin to keep old books before 
the employees. For example a New Eng 
land cordage concern was very anxious 
to have each of its salesmen thorough]; 
understand how advertising helped them. 
So when the book on “How Advertising 
Helps a Salesman” was returned after 
each reading the librarian asked the 
salesman if he found the book helpful, 
and what his impression was of it. Thess 
expressions she wrote out and used as 
short paragraphs in the bulletin. Quite 
often the advertising literature issued by 
publishers for their books contains state 
ments which will make good testimoniai 
paragraphs in the bulletin. Many pub- 
lishers put jackets on their books, on 
which are printed statements that could 
be effectively used to bring home to a 
salesman or employee the value of that 
particular book to him from the stand- 
point of helping him to grow. 

The Olive Street Terrace Realty Com- 
pany of St. Louis, decided about a year 
ago that salesmen were not using the 
library to its fullest degree. They decided 
after investigation that the fault was one 
of management, in not taking any steps 
to advertise the books. They decided that 
a concern operating a private library was 
in the same position as a book-seller. Ii 
was a case of selling something. James 
S. Potts, advertising manager, took the 
problem in hand: “Heretofore,” he said, 
“we had merely talked in a general way 
about our fine library, in which everyone 
could find much profitable reading. Some- 
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times we mentioned the ciassifications o7 
reading in the library, just occasionally) 
we referred to a particular book, and 
once I believe we prepared a list of titles. 

Our new method is to have someone 
read a book carefully, and then write a 
brief advertisement for it, setting forth 
as attractively as possible the book’s 
general character. If he does not think 
the book worth reading through in its 
entirety, he recommends the chapter or 
chapters he thinks will be of the greatest 
interest to the greatest number. 

These advertisements, in small wood 
frames, are hung on our bulletin board 
and allowed to remain for a short time, 
when they are replaced by fresh adver- 
tisements of other books. 

Since the beginning of 
calls on our librarian for books has in- 
creased several hundred per cent. The 
following is a sample of the advertise- 
ments: 

BARE-HANDED SELLING 

“A book of true sales experiences—a 
book of tools, not rules.” 

Warranted to make 
gloves away. 

Up-to-the-minute stuff about what 2 
lot of bare-handed fellows are doing 
RIGHT NOW—under present conditions. 

Get book from Librarian. 


the year the 


you throw you 


Ford Dealers to Sell 
Lincolns With Special 
‘ 
Salesmen 

Being a Ford dealer, quite naturally 
your editorial in S. M. attracted my eye 
and after reading it, thought best to set 
vou right on one point that seems to be 
misunderstood or at least, would lead the 
reader to misunderstand. 

It is true that Mr. Ford is going to 
market the Lincoln through the Ford 
Dealers, but that does not mean that the 
Ford salesmen are going to sell Lin 
colns. Mr. Ford has taken that into con 
sideration. 

Mr. Ford’s idea is 
Ford and Lincoln Dealers to have two 
separate selling organizations—one for 
Ford cars, trucks and tractors and 
for Lincoln cars. 

Why shouldn’t the Ford organizatior 
sell high priced cars? Every high priced 
car dealer in the country is following 
Mr. Ford’s ideas—they are only 5 to 16 
years behind—that’s all. 

Louis G. Harris, 
West Detroit Auto Sales Co. 


for the authorized 


one 


St. Louis Sales Managers 
Elect Officers 

JOSEPH C. REED, president of the Reed 
Railway Supply Company, has just been 
made president of the Sales. Managers’ 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, succeeding MARTIN J. WOLF, 
sales manager of the Bussman Manu- 
facturing Company. B. B. CANNON, sales 
director of the Condie-Bray Glass and 
Paint Company, is first vice-president; 
STANLEY LE GEAR, vice-president of the 
Dr. L. D. Le Gear Medicine Company, is 
second vice-president. E. W. HUGHEs, 
sales manager of Butler Brothers, was 
chosen treasurer, succeeding J. C. ESTES. 
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AN 


Why the L. C. Smith 


Cuts Better Stencils 


The cutting of stencils for duplicating machines 
is a precise and difficult operation. 


There are several reasons why the best results 
are obtained on an L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter. 


The carriage is rigid and is not shifted for 
capital letters. Ball bearing construction through- 
out eliminates vibration and lost motion. 


Equally important is the exclusive feature of 
interchangeable platens, making it possible for the 
operator to use a platen of the correct hardness for 
clear, sharp stencil cutting. 


It also allows the operator to clean off all dirt 
and moisture from the platen, the feed rolls and the 
metal parts of the paper feed, without the aid of a 
mechanic. 


On machines where the platen is not removable, 
the surface of the platen soon becomes worn, pitted 
and uneven, making it impossible to cut a clear 
stencil. 


The L. C. Smith is the ideal machine for stencil 
cutting. 


Send for free catalog. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Factory and Home Office: Syracuse. N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal®Cities 
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Section of Ohio Map 


Cut Selling Costs 
With 
BLUM’S 


COMMERCIAL 
ATLAS 


will help you— 

—locate new selling territory 

—pick out the live towns 

—route your men more 
economically 

—find the weak points in your 
territories 

—make each salesman more 
productive 

Price, Linen paper, 17x22 in., $25.0 

Junior Edition, 12x14 in. $15.0 


3) 
T 7 

Our wall map shows all towns over 3,000 
throughout the entire United States to- 
gether with railroads and distances. The 
type styles differentiate between the vari- 
ous size towns. This map is particularly 
adapted to the use of salesmanagers, as it 
gives a birds’ eye view of the entire coun- 
try. The size of this map is 84x60 in. 


Pocket Edition of U.S. Map 


showing every town from 20,000 up 
—20x30 in., 75c—29x87 in., $1.50. 


Pocket Map 


Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 
sive use of traveling men and shows the 
following: 

Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 

It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 

It gives the latest population of each town 
together with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel rates. 

It classifies the towns—whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 

It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 
25e each—at Hotels and Stationers. 


Ask for Catalog F 


BLUM MAP CoO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York City 


I 


of 


0 
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An Experience in Taming an 


Obstreperous Sales Manager 
By C. C. Mullaly 


of the Rice & Hutchins Shue Co., Boston, Mass. 


Seldom within the five years that we have published “Sales Management” 
has an article struck such a popular chord as that written by Mr. 
Boulden in the May issue entitled “When the Star Salesman Gets on His 


High Horse.” 


It is a problem that most all of us have experienced, and 


expect to experience again, so if you have any thoughts on the subject 
that you think would help other sales chiefs send them along. 


HAVE followed with interest the sev- 
eral articles which have appeared in 
your magazines recently telling how 

different sales managers have handled 
salesmen who have shown a tendency to 
go bolshevik, or refuse to pull with the 
rest of the organization. It occurred to 
me that your readers might be inter- 
ested in an experience I had along those 
lines, only in this case, however, it was 
a sales manager who was the bolshevik 
At the time I was directing a national 
staff where twelve district sales mana- 
gers were employed in the direct contact 
work. These men operated for the major 
part of the time from general sales 
headquarters. In connection with our in- 
spirational and training work we gath- 
ered for a morning conference at 8:00 
each morning. 

One of the lads, young and aggressive 
and handling some 300 men in the South. 
western part of the country including 
that breezy state of Texas, and who was 
on the job when I joined the organiza- 
tion, indicated an immediate interest in 
what my policies for the future were to 
be, on subjects not only of immediate 
interest but remote possibilities—points 
in all cases that were not ready for gen- 
eral absorption. His attitude was also 
critical and to put it mildly, skeptical. 
The man had ability but was a natural 
disorganizer. 

He had a eanny ability for asking 
questions in the morning meeting that 
would involve outlining features that 
were, as yet, not ready for the entire 
sales organization’s consumption. To 
handle the situation diplomatically wa 
difficult. 

Frankly, I did not wish to lose him 
and avoided a showdown as long as pos- 
sible. 

I discovered one day that he had a 
decided fear of speaking in public or con- 
ducting a meeting although it was not 
difficult for him to arise in meeting an 
argue awkward points. I have always 
made public speaking a feature in train- 
ing salesmen and sales managers so far 
as possible. It aids poise and confidence 
and in some cases prestige, for most men 
admire others who have ability to talk 
and think on their feet before a group. 

From that time on we made it a point 
to have the meeting of instruction and 
inspiration conducted by the men them- 
selves taking the chair in turn, and I 
took occasion to lead off with our ob- 
streperous friend and to use him as a 
pinch hitter when others fell down. It 
was surprising to see how rapidly his 
inclination to be querulous and heckling 
disappeared. Humility took the place of 
ego. After a morning’s struggle includ- 
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ing a general razzing by several of the 
other men, he discovered how agreeable 
it was to have a morning’s program shot 
to pieces. 

Of course, the rest is quite easy to 
surmise. After a short time he came to 
me and asked that I let up on him—that 
he simply did not have the stuff to put it 
over and put it over right and he realized 
how aggravating it must have been to 
have one of his attitude making it hard 
for me, as he had been. 

While not associated with me at pres- 
ent, I prize very highly the friendship 
and regard of this man which I recipro- 
cate. 

Hoover’s Plans for Export 
‘ : 
Selling 

A marked expansion of foreign trade 
activities of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is planned during 
the coming year, as a result of favorable 
action by Congress in providing an in- 
creased appropriation of approximatel\ 
thirty per cent. The program for the 
coming vear will be devoted to strength- 
ening the existing organization, the tend- 
ency being towards adding new functions 
to old divisions, rather than the addition 
of any great number of new administra- 
tive units. It is not probable that any 
considerable number of traveling special 
agents will be sent abroad to study mar- 
ket possibilities for specific commodities 
as has been the custom in the past. Aside 
from the few brief investigations by 
commodity chiefs there will be no exten- 
sive field trips by agents of the depart- 
ments. The funds ordinarily used for 
such travels will be devoted to the 
strengthening of commodity intelligence 
in resident offices abroad and at home. 
Because of the growing importance of 
Europe as an export customer, special! 
care will be taken to guard our commer- 
cial interests there during the coming 
year. 

The various divisions in Washington 
are in a position to answer a steadily 
increasing number of inquiries and the 
field offices are therefore concentrating 
more and more of their time upon the 
preparation of basic data of a more com- 
prehensive character, both by commodi- 
ties and by regions or market areas. 

A three-fold increase, both in the num- 
ber of consular reports and daily in- 
quiries received, is a reflection of the 
growing interest in foreign trade. With 
its increased appropriation the Bureau 
expects not only to add to the volume of 
information obtained for American busi- 
ness, but especially to improve its qual- 
ity and to expedite its distribution. 
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A few of Nearly 
400 Sales Plans 
Described in Our 
Revised Survey. 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Co., method 
of fixing sales task on basis of potential 
sales possibilities of given territories. 

Working description of the Task and 
Bonus plan as worked out and used by 
Beechnut Packing Company, Libby McNeil 
& Libby and other concerns. 

Leading questions used by United Cigar 
Stores Company in. selecting salesmen, 
Laboratory tests for picking salesmen used 
by American Tobacco Company. 

Analysis of various types of bonus and 
profit sharing plans in use with detailed 
description of plans used by Hood Tire 
Company, E. P. Sanderson & Company, 
H. J. Heinz Company, ete. 

labulation showing least sales required 
of salesmen in different lines to hold jobs 
and high water mark for sales in each line. 

Method of Holeproof Hosiery Company, 
Ingersoll Bros., International Silver .Com- 
pany and others in using guarantee. 


THIRD SECTION 
The Compensation of Salesmen— 
Practical Profit-Sharing Plans 
and Their Application 


Trenton Potteries 


Policy of 
which has resulted in greatly cutting down 
returned goods losses. 

Description of methods employed by Na- 
tional Cash Register Company to standard- 


Company 


ize sales story. 
manuals. 

Baker-Vawter plan of finding weaknesses 
of salesmen, and how they can be cor- 
rected. Getting salesmen to conserve time. 

labulation showing expense account 
practices in over fifty different lines of 
business. Report forms and methods. 

How Sherwin-Williams, American Optical 
Company and others are systematically 
gathering data for ex pansion 
grams. 

Twenty odd specimen letters which have 
proved effective in awakening salesmen to 
reserve powers, selling by mail, paving the 
way for salesmen, handling complaints, 
collecting money, etc., ete. 


Analysis of various sales 


sales pro- 


The foregoing examples are cited merely to illustrate | 
_the ‘‘brass tack” character of information in the survey | 
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AVENUE, NEW 


Is there a better way 
to pay your salesmen? 


This, and dozens of other equally timely questions, are discussed in the NEW AND 
ENLARGED Survey of Modern Sales Management Practices. This survey is entirely 
different from any other book ever published. It gives you in boiled down, brass-tack 
form, suggestive methods, plans and policies used by leading concerns in over 250 
different lines of business. It gives you names, figures and facts. 


Do Not Confuse With Our “Sales 


Organization” Survey 


which covers entirely different 
subjects and is intended for a 
different purpose. Sales Manage- 
ment Practices was originally 
brought out three years ago, and 
has been revised and enlarged 
four times—the present being 
the fourth edition. No well 
equipped sales department can 
afford to be without this prac- 
tical accumulation of sales data. 
It contains experience that has 
cost others thousands of dollars. 


This new edition is substantially 
and attractively bound in a leatherette 
ring binder, lettered in gold. It em- 
bodies ten sections—over 200 pages of 
facts about what other sales organiza- 
tions are doing, most of which can be 
applied to your business. It contains 
a complete list of supplementary refer- 


ences—articles and books which car 
be consulted. There are nearly one 
hundred charts, forms and _ illustra 


tions used to visualize the text. 


Over 900 Sales Managers Co-operated 
in ils Preparation 


COPUEUEEEELEDEDEDECEOOUEREEOEDEUAUEDEDO RADU DEED EERE PEOEOOOEOEDE RODE EOEEHOEUEE 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you, without obliga- 
tion, one of these revised surveys to 
look over. If you wish to retain it, 
simply send your check for $6.00. If 
you do not wish to keep it, send it 
back and we will cancel the charge 
without question. Over 5,000 copies 
of this survey have been sold. You 
cannot afford to be without it. 


TE 
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THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of Books and Reports for Sales Managers and Salesmen 
DARTNELL BUILDING CH|ICAGO 1801 LELAND AVENUE 
EASTERN OFFICE: 


YORK 
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The Order You Didn’t Get 


By Jess H. Wilson 


You will probably agree with Mr. Wilson that one of our troubles today is too many reports 
and not enough orders. So you may not at first enthuse a great deal over a suggestion that calls 
for more reports. But it is most essential that we do not close our eyes to our faults, and see 
only our virtues. We want to know why we are losing business as well as why we are getting 
it. We want to know why old customers have stopped buying, as well as why new ones have 
started. After all the two are done up in the same package. 


es OST ORDER REPORT?” says the 
embarrassed salesman, “haven’t 


we got enough reports now to 
take up 25 to 40 per cent of the sales- 
man’s time? Do you think a salesman has 
a private secretary to write up these 
daily reports, advertising reports, credit 
reports, display reports, letter service 
reports and all such bunk, 90% of which 
is never used? 

“Orders are what we want, not fancy 
reports on Lost Orders. Wouldn’t I cut 
a swell caper going before my Board of 
Directors and asking for a raise on the 
strength of a big batch of Lost Order 
Reports.” 


But wait a minute. You and I and 
other sales managers know very well 
that there is an average per cent of 


orders to calls in our line and that this 
average is fairly constant; so we immedi- 
ately read the handwriting on the wall 
and begin to ding-dong our poor sales- 
men about the necessity of making an 
adequate number of cails. Some concerns 
went so far as to pay a cash sum for 
each call made; others allowed points of 
credit for calls, all of which served to 
focus the attention of the salesman, not 
on orders, but on his minimum number 
of calls. This is good so far as it goes. 


Orders and Lost Orders 


But it doesn’t go far enough, for a cali 
is a call and an order is an order, and 
before the twain shall meet, something’ 
must happen that does nvt usually hap- 
pen in a nice polite call by one of ow 
pavement pounders. With so much em- 
phasis placed on the value of a call and 
so much credit being given for a call, it 
is logical for the very human tendency 
to minimum effort to assert itself and the 
call becomes the end rather than the 
means to an end. 

Now comes the man who invented the 
Lost Order Report. He certainly has 
every right to be a Proud Daddy of his 
idea. In other words, “calls”? become an 
obsolete procedure and the salesman’s 
work resolves itself into “Orders” and 
“Lost Orders.” Ah, your intelligence be- 
gins to glimmer; you see the possibility 
of discarding those daily reports, those 
complex blanks, conceived in such a fer- 
vor of creative inspiration, and which, 
after the salesman has spent hours of 
time writing up, are allowed to languish 
ignobly in some dark and stuffy file. My 
conscience has callous spots all over it 
from looking at daily reports sent in by 
hard working salesmen, which reports 
were the result of my creative genius, 
probably not worth the time the salesman 
spent on them. 

So, when you give your salesman a list 
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of his prospects, you get in return either 
an Order or a Lost Order report. There- 
fore, on every prospect the salesman fail: 
to sell, instead of an alibi’d call taking 
up one line on a daily report, you get a 
Lost Order report. These Lost Order 
forms may be ruled up any way you 
desire to take care of the minimum in- 


Salesman’s 
best adver- 
tisement 


formation necessary with suggestions 
from the salesman as to what may be 
done to “sell” the prospect next time. 
When this report is received at the office, 
it is not a sheet from which orders are 
checked and “filed away,” but it is a 
specific prescription written by the sales- 
man on the job and indicates plainly 
what action the office correspondent or 
advertising department shall take in 
order to make the next visit of the sales- 
man more fruitful. 

With these Lost Order Reports filed by 
towns and names of customers, when the 
Route List is prepared for the next trip, 
pertinent information may be copied for 
the salesman’s guidance or the report 
itself or a copy sent to the salesman. It 
certainly sets a hurdle for a new man in 
a territory to try and retrieve the Lost 
Orders of his predecessor. 

Every time a salesman calls on a pros- 
pect, a sale takes place; he either “sells” 
the prospect or the prospect “sells” him. 
A Lost Order report brings this fact 
squarely home to the salesman and 
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makes him anxious to use the facilities 
the home office offers; therefore, he will 
give you constructive suggestions on 
what shall be done to sell this particular 
man. It is certainly far superior to the 
old daily report form that lists a cal! 
with the stereotyped notation, “‘stocked 
up; will buy next trip.” If he is stocked 
up, a suggestion is in order as to what 
should be done to relieve the situation. 
In other words, you get from the sales- 
man those specific, valuable ideas that 
you now only pick up when you work 
with a man in the field. 


Why Old Customers Leave Home 


Does it not seem that in many lines of 
business, Order Blanks, Lost Order Re- 
ports and Expense Books are about all a 
salesman needs, outside of a weekly or 
monthly recapitulation for comparison 
purposes? In fact, if it pays to give a 
bonus in cash or points for calls as calls, 
it seems it would be more fruitful of 
results to give a similar bonus for Lost 
Order Reports, since they mean a sales- 
man not only called but failed to sell and 
shows the office where they can help 
him? It would certainly enable you to 
concretely measure a salesman’s effic- 
iency to see the number of Lost Orders 
that were turned into orders and how 
many trips it took to do the turning. 

Just imagine the value such reports 
offer to the office correspondent—and we 
disciples of face-to-face selling pay too 
little attention to the value of Uncle 
Sam’s postal service. A sane, resourceful, 
human chap, one who can put the sales 
hook in his letters, can handle such re 
ports in a most interesting and profitable 
manner. Mail work has to be specific and 
the reason most of it fails is because of 
cleverness and glittering generalities— 
there are too many instances of success- 
ful mail selling in every line of endeavor 
not to prove that it is worth while adapt- 
ing, at least partially, to almost any 
sales program. 


West Africa has begun to import 
trucks to a considerable extent and while 
money at present is scarce, importers 
are quite prepared to do business. The 
seaports have begun to use trucks almost 
exclusively for hauling instead of the 
old method of head carriage. 


“Enclosed find postal note for renewal 
subscription to ‘Sales Management.’ 
While many of the articles do not suit 
our wider areas with limited number of 
possible buyers, still they are of interest 
and bring different ideas that are of 
service in every day practice.” — Fred 
Hoe, Buzacotts, Ltd., Brisbane, Australia. 
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Personal Items 


About Sales Managers | | Where Are You Getting Business 
Qiimy Company. “Le Touraime” eo | ad Where Are You NOT Getting It? 


and coffee, Boston, Mass., as general 
sales manager and supervisor of adver- 


tising. Every one seems to agree that business is getting better—but 
they’ll further agree that it will be many a day before we see 

HARRY HOLLAND, formerly sales man- another year like 1919. Business is to be had—but it has to be 
‘ rar > hile > ie ; ris] > ” 
agel of the Philadelphia division of the gone after. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, is now man- — , F ; : 
aging director of the Sun-Maid Raisin Are you satisfied with sales in a territory just be- 
Growers, Ltd., London. ‘ause your salesman shows an increase? He may 

not be getting half the possible business. 

JOHN STUART, vice-president of the Are you losing sales by shooting broadcast, when 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, has county maps would show your salesmen that 
been made president of the company, smaller territories and concentrated efforts would 
succeeding H. P. CROWELL, who becomes bring more sales? 


chairman of the board of directors. 
Are your men running up big expense accounts, and 
wasting valuable time because they are not routing 


ARTHUR T. FREER, formerly sales man- themselves properly ? 


ager of the International Radiator Com- 
pany, Ottumwa, Iowa, has been made 


sales manager of the Burlington Basket Hevenor Loose -Leaf County Maps in Colors 


} m = 3 FE y wa. - a ene 
ompany, Burlington, lowa On the reverse of each map is a list of cities and towns in that county, 


alphabetically arranged with population, followed by two Columns A, and 


P. |. HARRIMAN, a former executive ects B, for designating by 
in the sales department of the Russia | ) check mark where busi- 
Cement Company, Gloucester, Mass., DELAWARE COUNTY. N Y¥ | ness has reached the 
manufacturers of Le Page’s Glue, has maximum, and wher 
joined Lever Brothers, Cambridge, Mass. 2 


it has not. Cities and 
towns not checked will 
| represent those fron 
| which no business has 


E. S. MOOREHEAD, sales manager and 
vice president of the Curtis Corporation 
of California, has been made sales man- 
ager of the California Peach and Fig 
Growers, Fresno, California. Mr. Moore- 
head succeeds A. J. STUREVANT, JR., re- 
signed. s 


as yet been received. On 
you may prefer to not: 
in the A column the 
number of logical pros- 
pects or dealers in eacl 
o-t 7 : . a town, and in the B col- 
aM ee ee OTe er umn the number you 
te * ' have already sold. 


E. W. CANNELL, for more than ten 
years with the Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, makers of foundry 
brushes and other specialties, first as ad- 


; = Sar > . They will give you 
vertising manager and later sales rep- es ee y—~ oR Sin r check on the effective- 
resentative in Ohio, has been made man- oY wn ER ee Lo aD ness of your salesmen’s 
ager of sales extension. s saints Antdlnita eels es a a . 


work, and will convinc: 

them that they ar 
C. M. BurGess, formerly sales man- ae on oe conte overlooking sales oppor- 

ager of the Burgess-Norton Manufactur- —~ — tunities. 

ing Company, hardware specialties, Ge- 

neva, Illinois, has been elected to the : ; ‘ : ; 

presidency of the firm. Mr. Burgess suc- electric railroads, and main automobile roads in red, making it 

ceers has father, FRANK A. BURGESS, easy to work out routes. 

who passed away in May. 


The maps show the details of every county, with steam and 


Use the coupon to get sample map and complete information. 


MELVIN H. BAKER, formerly general 
sales manager for the Vulcanite Roofing THE CHARLES D. HEVENOR Co. 
Company, has tendered his resignation 
to become manager of the Anaconda BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Roofings department of The Glidden 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, makers of 
paints and varnishes. The Charles D. Hevenor Co. S.M.-7 


Please send full information about county maps and Booklet “C” 


WILLIAM H. INGERSOLL is organizing Name Title 
a company for the manufacture and sale 
of the Redipoint pencil, formerly made Firm 


by Brown & Bigelow of St. Paul. Mr. 
Ingersoll has recently resigned from the 
Positype Corporation, New York City, 
makers of “Direx.” 


Address 
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For Guess-Work? 


That’s what thousands of 
W businesses are doing and don't } 
4 realize it. 
Every obstacle which prevents easy 
reference and use of important 
records encourages care!essness — 
and guess work 


—and YOU pay the bill! 


That was the experience of a New 

York firm. Investigation showed 
that guess-work was too often 
substituted for facts and the result was 
costly. After careful test they installed 


. J 
Visible I 
and the results have surprised them. Im- 
portant records can be referred to instantly, 

: and the operation is so easy that 
guess work has disappeared, 
Actions are now based on recorded 
facts —the cost of guess work is 
changed to profits. 


2, But best of all has been 
/ the unexpected saving in 


~~ clerical help, amounting 
-\ to several thousand 
4 


dollars yearly — many 
times the cost of the 
\ Rand equipment. 


. Such experiences 
\ make it impos- 
\% sible forexecu- 
—\ tives to ig- F 
. nore the 
ey facts. J 


a eek + 


oe 
may differ but Facts play no favorites. 
be governed any longer by what another 


Opinions 
Don't 


a 


may think. Satisfy yourself with facts. 


Write for free ‘Booklet for Executives.” 


Tell your secretary to fil! out and mail 
attached coupon; also enclose sample of 
present record form. 


RAND COMPANY, Inc. } 


607 Rand Building 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


OE EF SE STII 

"| RAND CO., Inc. 

Pi 607 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

z Gentlemen: Please send Free " Booklet for 
ha Executives’ and explain how Rand Visible 
fm Index Systems can handle records, as per 
4 enclosed sample. 

fm «Firm 
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If I Were a Sales Manager 


Salesmen Lay Down Specifications 
to Which They Would Like to 
Have Their Sales Manager Built 


Each Man His Own 
Competitor 


By C. H. MCVEIGH 
Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio 


WOULD never drive my men, for I 

hate that kind of leadership myself. 
I would rather lead them by constructive 
and instructive letters and personal sug- 
gestions backed by the actual experience 
of being a good salesman, a good col- 
lector, and an economic traveler. As to 
letters to my men, there would never be 
a letter written from my office that 
would leave the man otherwise than in a 
frame of mind to go out and fight his 
head off for the house. 

As to prize contests, there would be 
no such animal, but in place each man 
would be competing with himself, and his 
own record—striving each day, each 
week, each month, and each year to im- 
prove on the year before. 

There would be frequent sales meet- 
ings and each man would have a special 
time for his sales conference with me. 
Without interference at these personal 
conferences, we would thrash out any 
and all problems that had arisen through 
his busy week, giving him constructive 
criticism and help in every possible way 
—which would make for a better firm, 
better salesmen, and better homes. 


Handling the Salesman Who 
Has Gone Stale 
By A. W. PEAKE 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


rT°HE sales manager should never nag. 
When he has sufficient grounds he 
can criticize, but he should follow with a 
constructive suggestion. He _ shouldn’t 
say “Why didn’t you say so or so, but 
rather develop his thoughts by saying 
“How do you think this or that would 
have appealed to the prospect?” In this 
way he would be really helping the sales- 
man. Usually the salesman believes that 
under the circumstances of his interview 
he did as well as anyone could have done. 
Pat him on the back by letter or in your 
house-organ when he puts over a good 
one, but I wouldn’t be so flowery as to 
lose the impression of sincerity. When 
things are breaking bad for him, I would 
send him some new selling features or 
ideas, or ask him to give me a trade re- 
port which he can get only by exposing 
himself to interviews. This will tend to 
break the monotony and at the same 
time a prospect might force an order on 
him regardless of his gloomy attitude. 
Salesmen have pride in their achieve- 
ments. I would keep data. before them as 
to results of others in the organization. 
I would set quotas based upon territory 
and conditions under which each man 
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works. Unattainable quotas are no in- 
centive. Occasional contests put men on 
their mettle, but I wouldn’t pull too 
many drives for the effect would be lost. 
I would co-operate to the limit of fair- 
ness with our men in the matter of ad- 
justments, and would offer concessions 
promptly so that on his next call he 
would not be compelled to offer excuses 
or alibis for his house. If it were neces- 
sary to turn down an order for credit 
or other reasons, I would take the sales- 
man into my confidence and show him it 
was for good and sufficient reasons. I 
would never give the salesman cause for 
a “grouch” by delaying his commission 
or expense check. His mental attitude 
has a great deal to do with his success, 
so it is important that he feel that you 
are keenly interested in his personal af- 
fairs and contentment. 


Would Write Specific Letters 
—No Bunk 


By WARREN D. CHURCH 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


EF VERY letter to a salesman signed by 
4 a sales manager should be to the 
salesman and without equivocation meet 
the exact need of the salesman and his 
peculiar and particular situation. It 
should be so direct and personal as to 
reflect the individuality of the writer, no 
quotations from noted authors, phil- 
osophers or preachers. The latter are all 
right in general correspondence, but be- 
lieve that this type of correspondence has 
no place in sales. Letters to salesmen 
should be specific, so that the under- 
standing is established that the respon- 
sible head of the department is ready to 
give full and adequate aid in solving the 
salesman’s problem and smoothing out 
his pathway to greater production. No 
nagging, no scolding, no flattery—just 
real business helpfulness. 


Would Get Close to His 
Salesmen 
3y A. W. QUINN 
Lenoir, N. C. 


F I were a sales manager I would try 

to familiarize myself with the living 
conditions of each salesman, so that I 
could better understand his personal 
habits and traits. A sales manager can 
mingle with his men and still maintain 
his dignity if he happens to be the ex- 
ecutive type with broad views. 

It has often been said that a man can 
command men, and hold their respect in 
three ways. Either by love, respect, or 
fear. The first is the ideal condition if 
the man measures up to the highest 
standard, but there are only a few sales 
managers of this kind to be found. 
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MORNING EDITION 


DISTINGUISHED JURY, representing the faculty of the School of 
Journalism of Columbia University, has just awarded the Journal- 
istic Gold Medal “for the most disinterested and meritorious Public 

First*in: Public Sereice Service rendered by any American newspaper during the year,” to THE 
nT WORLD. The Jury’s award was based upon the series of articles published 

by THE WORLD exposing the sinister and un-American activities of the 

Ku Klux Klan—an enterprise that attracted the most profound attention 


Morning from the entire press of the country. 


At the same time, an award of $500 was voted by the School of 


352 §5? Journalism for the “best cartoon of 1921,” to Rollin Kirby, of the WORLD 
staff, for his masterly conception, “On the Road to Moscow.” 
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Three other universities, Wisconsin, Illinois and Syracuse, have, within 
ip ‘ the past two years, nominated THE WORLD “First in Public Service” by 
a vote of the student bodies of their schools of journalism. 
This consistent recognition of THE WORLD as a powerful factor in 
300 740 interpreting the trend of ‘public opinion is of the utmost importance to the 
3 advertiser who would have his publicity partake of that indefinable 
influence which makes for public confidence. 


Sunday | | 
Send for ‘‘The Book of Graphs”’ Member of 
609 290) A compact and informative survey of the advertising Na LV ati 70 EL al [ 
3 mn osater New York. It gives the advertiser a 


situation in Greater N, 
a birdseye view of America’s richest market, and enables J LV CU vspapers 
A. BB. C. him to appraise newspaper values at their true worth. Inco COT pe rated 
Annual Audit 
1921 


MALLERS BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING FORD BUILDING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
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Ou 
find a sales == 
point that works, 


SALES MANAGER asked us to call on him the other 
day. When we got to his office he said, “I asked you 
to call because we lost a big order vesterday. One of 

our men showed a buyer a typewritten copy of a letter 
written by one of our enthusiastic customers. 


or 


The buyer turned on our man and said, ‘Is that testimonial 
an actual copy? How do I know the man said that?’ 


“Of course our salesman tried to convince him that we 
wouldn’t doctor a letter, but it didn’t get over—the buyer 
had lost confidence.” 


The result was an order for a quantity of “the proofs 
positive’’—an actual photostatic copy of the letter. 


Get. Photo Prints of Your 
Sales Materials 


Whenever it is impossible to give vour salesmen the original 
of a testimonial, a big order, a check—or any other subject 
to be used in sales work, you should provide him with 
Commercial Photo Prints. , 


We can copy anything—written, drawn, printed or photo- 
graphed. Copies can be original size, enlarged or reduced. 
Plates and costly composition unnecessary. And our service 
is not only extra rapid, but very inexpensive. 


Sample Print of Your Letter Free 
To prove the excellence of our process we will make a 
sample print for any “Sales Management” reader. Send 
letter, small clipping, or anything you would like to have 


reproduced. Ask for estimates on quantities. No charge for 
sample. 


Commercial Photo-Print Company 
45-49 William Street New York City 
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When the Product is 


Unknown 
(Continued from page 372) 
vices. The closing paragraph reads, 
“Write the manufacturers on the at- 
tached list for further information, or 
you can order direct from your jobber.” 

If you were a manufacturer or a 
jobber wouldn’t you appreciate such co- 
operation from a company whose product 
you were trying to sell? The Undark 
users do, as is shown by the many letters 
of appreciation, and by the more forceful 
record of repeat purchases. 

We have described in some detail the 
direct mail efforts used to merchandise 
the consumer advertising but in addition 
to this the United States Radium Cor- 
poration used trade papers in several 
fields. Their experience is similar to that 
of many other people who have good 
direct mailing lists. They find that even 
though they have an excellent list and 
good letters, the effectiveness of the di- 
rect mail work is greatly increased when 
advertisements are run in trade publica- 
tions read by the men who get their 
letters. This method provides a double 
barreled gun. 

Not only is the Undark paid advertis- 
ing merchandised in the various ways 
mentioned above, but the many magazine 
and newspaper articles telling of the 
uses of radium luminous material are 
brought to the attention of all firms and 
individuals who are selling Undark prod- 
ucts, or who might be of assistance in 
developing markets for luminous ma- 
terial. 

This letter to retail car dealers, with 
the reprint of the magazine article, helps 
to sell Undark products of both today 
and tomorrow. It gives the distributor 
sound information that will aid him in 
selling any radium-compound-equipped 
articles now in his stock, and it paves the 
way for increased sales of Undark by 
using the dealer as a lever to force man- 
ufacturers to produce cars with various 
luminous instruments. When the auto- 
mobile makers follow the suggestion of 
the Undark people they find that their 
distributors make the most of the added 
talking points because they have been 
educated by the Radium Corporation. 

The financial success scored by this 
company is proof of the fact that their 
long-range merchandising policy is 
sound. Many competent authorities on 
marketing agree that the United States 
Radium Corporation has put over one of 
the most far-reaching and complete sales 
stunts in the history of American busi- 
ness. 

Certain it is that the dictionary mak- 
ers will have to add to the definition of 
the words co-operation and service. The 
Undark organization has given added 
meanings to both words. What they have 
done is especially noteworthy because 
they are selling a basic product and not 
a finished article. They can advertise 
only a service, and their publicity work 
helps the industry as a whole. They are 
creating new business for their competi- 
tors as well as for themselves—but any 
concern that gives the kind of service 
that they give need not lose sleep in 
worrying about price competition. 
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| OKLAHOMA BUSINESS 


Pusiness is on the up-grade in Oklahoma. Conditions have 
been improving for more than six months and these letters 
from foremost Oklahoma wholesalers indicate that busi 
ness will be still better during the last half of 1922. 
1922 crop prospects are good. Oil has taken an upward 
trend. General business is sound. 

Throughout the territory which these jobbers report rip 
for cultivation, the Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Time 
are the dominating newspapers. 

The Oklahoman, mornings and Sundays, the Times, eve- 
nings except Sunday, are leaders in molding public opinion, 
having the largest circulation in the state, and the lowest 
milline advertising rate. 


Merchandising Assistance 


We are prepared to help any manufacturer enter the Oklahoma ma 
Our “Dealer Introduction” plan, furnished to advertisers who w 
‘ultivate the market intensively enough to give us non-cancellable « 
racts, saves time and greatly increases the sales volume 


methods. 


Althouch intended primarily for advertisers we will gladly offs ve 
men our routing lists which reduce to a minimum the tin 1 
to cover Oklahoma City grocers, druggists, tobacconists and confections 
If you want to know more about the Oklahoma market for you ndi- 
vidual product, we will furnish it. A numbe of exhaustive 
have just been completed. If your product is not among them w 
undertake to study the field for you. 
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THE OKLAHOMAN & TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY 


Oklahoman Bldg. Oklahoma City 


Representatives: E. KATZ, Special Advertising Agency 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Sales Manager’s Impressions of an 
Advertising Convention 


By One Who Was There 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World is a federation of local clubs composed mainly 


of retailers, printers, engravers, advertising salesmen and some national advertisers. 


The 


movement reached its greatest momentum following the adoption of the “Truth in Advertising” 
slogan at the Baltimore Convention, and the subsequent standards of practice adopted by the 
different departments at Toronto in 1914. At the St. Louis convention in 1915 an endeavor to 
start a sales manager’s departmental of the A. A.C. W. was made, and some of the clubs did 
start sales manager’s conferences, but the idea met with only indifferent favor among sales 


Managers. 


hour till I met an old friend of mine. 

He is a sales manager for some kind 
of product that sells to large advertis- 
ers. He came prepared to do the conven- 
tion in all its far flung phases, from 
electioneering to attending the Sunday 
sermons und then playing poker Sunday 
night, not forgetting the exhibits, dance 
and cabaret in the auditorium. He want- 
ed to see everything and everybody— 
particularly anybody that might want to 
buy anything from him—that’s him all 
over, never overlooks a chance to sell 
something. 


[voor sn been in Milwaukee half an 


Well he was just telling me that he 
was in for a big week—that he never 
felt better—you know regular convention 
stuff. But I gathered that the real cause 
of his jubilification was due to a report 
from one of his best salesmen, received 
just before he left that a $15,000 order 
was in the mail. 
was like this—my man 
conceived the idea, but it was some job 
to put it over-—had to sell everybody 
from the advertising manager’s stenog- 
rapher to the president’s mother in law.” 

And It’s Still Wet In London 

“Hello there—well for! Well I’m 
durn glad to see you both—stopping here 
at the Plankington—fine stuff! Come on 
let’s have a cigar. But say boys its time 
we were getting over to hear Sir 
Charles.” 

It was a prospect of my friend’s so he 
had to stop telling me about that fifteen 
thousand dollar order while we went over 
and heard Sir Charles Higham from 
Merry Old England invite all the copy 
chasers and ad-hounds over to England 
for 1922. Sir Charles made a good talk. 
He brought out the idea that advertising 
men should rise above petty jealousy, 
knocking, and that sort of thing. I think 
he wanted to get over the idea that his 
competitors should highly recommend his 
stuff. Well even if it is an old story it 
went over so big that the audience rose 
and sang ‘‘God Save the King.” I sang 
too—the king should be saved by all 
means; he owes us money. 


“You see it 


“Well as I was saying 
sales manager is talking again, “that 
order is sure a corker—glad to get it 
too—it’ll show up a couple of my com- 
petitors—guess they’ll know we’re not 
pikers. But as I was saying, my salesman 
had a deuce of a time to get his idea 
over—you know he had to sell—” 
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,’ my friend the 


“Hey there you Chicago stiffs, can’t 
you see a guy just because you haven’t 
got anything to sell him,” another adver- 
tising man hailed us. The party was 
growing. What are you going to do to- 
night? Come on over to my room. Big 
party going to be pulled.” 

Monday morning bright and early we 
dashed over to the first session where w. 
heard Charles Henry Mackintosh tell of 
his year’s work, and the spirit of the con- 
vention. 

“Look here now old man, lets cut out 
the jazz, I want to get in some real work 
this week—can’t miss the exhibits, ard I 
am dead set on hearing some real talks. 
I’ve gotta bring back a flock of new 
ideas to spring on the old man—he’s 
footing the bills you know.” 

All right go ahead. So I went. I 
landed at the exhibit floor. Saw a lot o/ 
specialties, posters, bank advertising and 
had a “find your double” badge pinned 
on me. 

There was a bunch of live wires at the 
Community Advertising Departmental, 
and they pulled some pretty good stuff 
about how to establish tin Lizzie camps, 
how to jazz up the luncheon clubs, and 
all that sort of community building prop- 
aganda. Good stuff, but I don’t happen 
to be selling communities. 

Sales Managers Want Market Facts 

Tuesday morning after a party Mon- 
day night I felt pretty much like sleep- 
ing. About all I remember was a certain 
sales manager giving a certain president 
of an advertising concern a baptism of— 
I’ll be frank I don’t know what it was—- 
but it seemed to be in demand at the 
party and the guests drank it freely. 

3ut I got up Tuesday and made the 
Newspaper departmental. Enjoyed hear- 
ing the newspaper men throw the har- 
poon into the agency questionnaires. I 
always enjoy a fight—vocal or physical 
—when I am not hit. But this depart- 
mental had some real work to do and did 
it. An exchange of ideas brought out 
some good thought and Tom Darlington 
of the San Antonio Express hit the bulls- 
eye when he reminded the newspaper 
men that advertisers didn’t wax enthusi- 
astic about the solicitation based on 
claims that morning papers are better 
than evening papers, or vice versa, or 
that a competitive paper had lost ’stine 
thousand lines of cough drop advertising 
during the month of July. “Let the ad- 
vertising salesman make his solicitation 
from the standpoint of winning his mar- 
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ket and he gets instant attention,” 
Mr. Darlington. 

Another headliner for Tuesday was 
the boy-wonder Horace Wade. Horace is 
a regular he-boy; he told the retail ad- 
vertisers just how to appeal to boys. 
Horace is one chap that gets away from 
platitudes and generalities, who has not 
as yet learned to hide his ideas in a 
smoke-screen of words, after the gener- 
ally approved fashion of convention 
speakers. 

What has become of my sales manage: 
friend and his $15,000 order? He has 
waved at me several times. I think he 
has the home office on the wire to find 
out if the actual order has made its ap- 
pearance as yet. But I’ll see him again 
before the convention is over. 

If Milwaukee was south of the Mason 
and Dixon line I would be raving about 
the much advertised “southern hospital- 
ity,” but if there is any brand of hos- 
pitality south, east, north or west that 
has anything on Milwaukee’s I don’t 
know it. Free automobiles to everywhere, 
special arrangements by the business 
men to prevent profiteering, coupon 
books for free newspapers and other at 
tractions. And that dance Monday night! 
Those who went proclaim it a world 
beater, as was the big cabaret show 
Tuesday night. The town did _ itself 
proud. 


said 


Retail Sessions Lively 


Bennet Chapple of The American Roll. 
ing Mills painted an interesting picture 
of the breadth of the Armco advertising 
and its relation to industry. Some partic- 
ularly good thoughts for raw material 
advertising and selling. 

And here comes my friend the sales 
manager again. It is Wednesday morn- 
ing and I am still in search of some good 
ideas to spring on the boss, but my sales 
manager friend is bubbling over with joy 
over that $15,000 order. 

“As I was saying, this order is sure 
a crackerjack—just had my man on the 
wire and he says it is in the mails. I'll 
sure have a feather in my cap—you 
know our man and myself had a hard 
time to sell the big idea of this order to 
that customer.” 

Again we were interrupted. This time 
to dash over to the big General Session, 
where we heard some good talks. O. C. 
Harn, veteran ad-man for the National 
Lead Co., Edward S. Jordan of the 
motor car company bearing his name, 


and John W. Gorby of The Cyclone 
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Fence Company, all hit the ball, as 
might be expected. 

What struck me was the newly organ- 
ized Retail Advertising branch of the 
association. For genuine, practical, hard 
work this departmental takes the lead, 
unless we give that distinction to the 
direct mail fellows. The retail advertis- 
ers don’t indulge in much theory, and we 
suggest that the national advertisers 
would do well to listen to some of their 
ideas. The back bone of the ad club 
movement is principally made up of re- 
tail advertisers. Some of the retail men 
spend considerably more in advertising 
than the national advertisers. Here is a 
thought: Is a retail advertising man who 
spends a quarter of a million dollars in 
one big town going to be impressed by a 
manufacturer’s clamor over a hundred 
thousand dollar campaign spread over 48 
states? No sir—at least that is what 
some of them said. National advertisers 
can afford to learn to talk more of the 
retailer’s language. 

Here and there good ideas crop out in 
many speeches too numerous to mention. 
L. J. Cunniff of The McCann agency of 
Toronto brought out some valuable 
warnings about little slips that play 
havoe with advertising in Canada. 

It Was a Good Order 

Well the big convention is almost over. 
This “running” story has of course omit- 
ted much that happened, failed to com- 
ment on many good talks, and our sales 
manager friend who was jubilant over 
the $15,000 order he was telling every 
one about has a note book full of new 
prospects he met during the week—most 
every one has had a good time, and as 
the din of electioneering, and cheering is 
dying out here comes my sales manager 
friend. 

“We had a good time didn’t we—great 
old convention—haven’t missed one in 
nine years—see you next year old man 
at Atlantic City.” 

At that moment a special delivery boy 
in the custody of a bellhop arrived. A 
big fat envelope was hastily torn open 
The fifteen thousand dollar order was at 
last at hand I thought. Forgetting to 
tip the bell-hop the sales manager dug 
into the mass of sketches, prices, corre- 
spondence, and order blanks in that en- 
velope. Slowly a twinge of disappoint- 
ment crept over his face. 

“Well so long old man—it was a good 
convention, even if I didn’t get any busi- 
ness, or meet any customers.” 

“But how about that 
$15,000 one?” I asked. 

“Oh, the order? This fool salesman 
has sent in a memorandum of an order 
that is, I take it, about to be considered 
Look at it! It reads, ‘Subject to cancel- 
lation, and approval of the Board of Di- 
rectors,’ further on it reads, ‘Subject to 
revision and reduction of quantity, and 
if smaller quantity is used, same price as 
quoted will prevail.’ ” 

“In other words it isn’t an order.’ 

“Well, I claim a $15,000 order is a 
good order—even if you didn’t get it,” J 
said as I hailed one of the cars placed 
at the disposal of guests, and made for 
the station to catch my train, thinking 
that, after all it was a good convention 
even if I didn’t get many definite ideas 
to help me sell more goods. 
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Forward-Looking Sales Managers 
Make This Mammoth Plant Their Chicago Warehouse 


Here they store stocks for immediate deliveries to their Chicago 
customers or for reshipments to their Mid-Western clientele. 


Their Chicago Sales Representatives spend their time in selling, 
not in distribution detail. The Largest Public Warehousing Unit 
West of the Atlantic Seaboard is their warehouse and shipping 
rooms, and does the distributing job at far less cost and with 
much more efficiency than they could do it themselves. 

Meet the keen competition in this market with assurance. You, too, 
can save Time, Money and Worry, as well as enjoy more sales and a 
bigger margin of profit by using Chicago’s Big Downtown Warehous 
in simplifying your distribution problems in the Middle West. 

Let us know your particular need. Write us now; we know how. 

Considerate—Efficient—Economical—Reliable. 


Western Warehousing Company 
Polk Street Terminal : Pennsylvania System : Chicago 
Harrison 6350 Wilson V. Little, Supt. 


A Man Who Controls 
Sales in 8307 Companies 


mt PEEUOEEEOOEDDOCUREODEREOULE ODEO EECOREEDOREODOERDEUEDOOEREOOEROOOEROOUREDOE LOGGER EONS 


E has the title of sales manager in 4067 organiza- 

tions that sell nationally through salesmen; in 1079 

similar firms he is the owner or president; in 1245 

he is vice-president, secretary, or treasurer; in 498 the 

general manager, and in more than a thousand he functions 

as district or branch manager. But whatever his title ma\ 
be he reads “Sales Management.” 


If you have a product or a service that will help the sales 
manager in his work, tell your story in the one magazine 
that is edited exclusively for him. 
The circulation has increased a third in 1922, and 
on July 15 a new rate schedule takes effect. Adver- 
tisers who contract for space now can buy this 
quality circulation at a rate of five dollars a 
thousand. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1805 Leland Avenue, CHICAGO 
342 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Don’t Wait Too 
Long to Replenish 
Your Sales Force 


According to an _ independent 
survey just made by the Na- 
tional Council of the Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association there are 
twenty-two percent fewer salesmen employed by 
representative houses now than were employed by 
the same houses during the prewar period. Taking 
into consideration the enormous increase of manu- 
facturing facilities since then, it is safe to say that 
the sales forces of the country, speaking of them as 
a whole, are only half manned. In other words, there 
are only half as many salesmen emploved today as 
there will be when business becomes normal. The 
marked improvement in business during May and 
June, and the conceded probability that it will get 
even better in the early fall, is alreadv causing some 
of the more far-sighted sales executives to lose no 
time in picking up such good men as they need be- 
fore a shortage. 


We recominend to any of our subscribers who plan 
on putting out more experienced salesmen this fall 
that they lose no time in getting new men into the 
organization, even though the summer months are 
not the best time in the year to start out new men. 
The extra salary or compensation that you will have 
to pay these men during the summer will be more 
than saved, because in the fall you will have to bid 
for them on a bull market, if you can get them at all. 
Indications all point to an active summer, with con- 
ditions as good if not better than they have been 
during June, so at least you are protected against 
any summer lull. This advice, of course, is not so 
applicable to concerns who train salesmen from raw 
material, but it applies strongly to concerns who 
depend on men who have had previous experience in 
a given line of industry. 
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Taking the 
“Swank” Out of 
Buying 


A writer in one of the scientific 
papers deplores the great amount 
of what he calls “swank” that 
marks present day business. He 
laments the good old days when any man could walk 
into the private office of the owner of the business 
and sell him a dozen pencils, stock in a new oil well 
or some more life insurance. ‘Whereas the vice- 
president in the old days was supposed to be second 
to the president, today we have a whole flock of vice- 
presidents in charge of finance, sales, production, 
engineering, etc. Then we have assistants to the 
president, assistants to the vice-presidents and so on 
down the line. Again we have secretaries to these 
various scions of our industrial democracy, and 
worse yet there is the secretary to the secretary of 
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the president, rendering even greater the splendid 
isolation of the big boss himself.”’ While we cannot 
agree with Mr. Hutchinson in wishing for a return 
to the old days, we must confess that there is some 
truth in his contention that business is becoming 
too pompous for its own good—especially the little 
business concern which apes the larger concern for 
no other reason than to impress outsiders; likewise 
smaller executive in the big concern who imagines 
he must do as the “boss” does. There is some reason 
for conserving the time of high salaried officers so 
that they may free to concentrate on the bigger 
problems of the business. But there is certainly no 
reason for throwing a smoke screen of subordinates 
around purchasing agents, department buyers and 
others who are employed by a business to transact 
business with salesmen. Such tactics only needlessly 
consume the time of salesmen and add to the cost 
of selling which comes home to roost in the shape of 
increased prices. 


ee 


What the Future 
Holds for the 
Man in Sales 
Work 


One of our readers has a son who 
has just graduated from college 
in the East. The young man 
went through school with the 
idea of becoming an advertising 
his father feels that advertising men are 
becoming a drug on the market and that it might 
be better for his son to “take up” sales manage- 
ment. He has asked our advice. We replied that in 
our judgment it was not a question of which field 
of activity held out the promise of largest success, 
so much as it was a question of the young man’s 
qualifications and natural talent. There may be some 
vocations which can be wished onto a man regard- 
less of his inclinations in that direction, but that 
certainly is not true of sales planning and operating. 
Unless one is endowed with marked creative power, 
a magnetic personality and above all the ability to 
generate and radiate enthusiasm he will find success 
via the sales manager’s route anything but smooth. 


man, but 


On the other hand if a man has these natural 
talents, and is satisfied that he enjoys meeting men 
and making them think his way, he can probably 
get into the $10,000 a year class more quickly 
through the sales end of business than he would 
through the advertising end. As a matter of fact 
most of the big salaries paid in the advertising field 
are paid to men who know how to sell what they 
write. There are few advertising managers of man- 
ufacturing establishments who earn over $5,000 a 
year, whereas there are several sales organizations 
where the average earnings of the salesmen alone 
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exceeds $5,000 and the general sales manager earns 
as high as $25,000 a year. More important still there 
is a growing tendency to select sales managers to 
head big business undertakings. Business is begin- 
ning to appreciate that the problem of marketing is 
far more vital than the problem of making. The 
president of tomorrow will be the man who has the 
sales instinct predominating, although he will need 
to have a far wider knowledge of business than 
is usually expected of a sales manager. 


Desk Ridden 
Sales Managers 


There are two kinds of sales man- 
agers’ clubs. One kind holds won- 
derfully stirring meetings. The 
oratory is magnificent. But it ends there. The other 
kind also holds stirring meetings, but these do not 
end with the oratory. The members go back to the 
office and put into effect the ideas which they ac- 
quired at the meeting. Associations of the first kind, 
like the foam on near-beer, do not amount to much. 
The other kind endures, grows and contributes ma- 
terially to the advancement of selling. The Sales 
Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce is this kind of club. One of its meetings this 
year was given over to discussing how much time a 
sales manager should spend with the men on the 
territory, and in actually selling goods themselves. 
It was the concensus of opinion that a sales manager 
should spend at least one third of his time on the 
firing line, and in some businesses one-half. 


During the two weeks following the meeting a 
salesman in that territory selling to sales managers 
reported one hundred and eight calls, and only fif- 
teen sales managers at their desks. At a subsequent 
meeting of the Bureau, G. W. Reed, sales manager 
of the Continental Paper & Bag Mills, testified to 
the value of cutting loose from details and getting 
out on the road. A salesman who had thoroughly 
convinced himself that there was no business, was 
saved for himself and for the house by a practical 
demonstration of the principle that there is always 
business for the man who knows how to get it, and 
who goes after it. The salesman is now leading the 
Continental sales force. Selling is honeycombed with 
salesmen in the same boat. These men can be put 
on the right side of the ledger by intensive personal 
work. What sales organizations need today is less 
cracking of the whip and more leadership—the kind 
of leadership that shows a man that it can be done 
and how to do it. Most of us are victims of our likes 
and dislikes. It is so much nicer to sit in the office 
and dictate letters that we soon convince ourselves 
that “‘we are too busy to get away.” When a sales 
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executive begins to talk about being too busy to do 
this and too busy to do that it’s about time for him 
to take an inventory of himself. A man who is not 
capable of organizing his own time so that he ean do 


well the vitally important things, can hardly be 
expected to organize the work of other men. 

—(— 
The Salesman Who In selling parlance a ‘“‘buz- 
Has Gone Buzzarding zard”’ is a salesman who 


leaves your. organization 
and uses the knowledge or prestige acquired while 
in your employ to get business away from you. Thus 
a salesman who hires out to a competitor in the 
same territory is a buzzard. So is a salesman who 
leaves you, after “lining up” your best accounts, to 
start in business for himself. Occasionally these men 
succeed. But more often they are soon back pleading 
for their old jobs. It is a question whether to take 
them back, with some reduction of compensation, or 
to turn them down flat regardless of how valuable 
they might be in the sales department. One of the 
best expositions of this question which it has been 
our privilege to read was recently written by Mr. 
M. L. Davey, general manager of The Davey Tree 
Expert Company, to a salesman who had tried buz- 
zarding only to find that the far away pasture was 
not nearly so green as it had looked from the dis- 
tance. Mr. Davey after reminding the salesman of 
the conditions under which he had left, told him that 


he could not take him back because: 

“When a man once shows the disposition to go buzzarding, 
or the disposition to take advantage of us, or to do us harm, 
or the disposition to work for people in this line of business 
whose ethical standards are of a low order, it is natural to 
assume that he would be likely to show the same disposition 
again if he had a chance. 

“Moreover, the very fact that he shows such a disposition 
indicates that he is not of the fine sterling type which is so 
necessary to the success of an organization like ours. We 


have found it best to confine ourselves to those fellows who 
have demonstrated that they are made of the right stuff. 


“We feel that we can not afford to be unfair to that won 
derful group of fellows who have remained loyal and stead- 
fast year after year in the face of every discouragement and 
temptation. We feel that we owe them our loyalty in return 
and that every advantage that it is possible for the Davey 
Company to give, should be given to these splendid men who 
have been steadfast and loyal and consistently devoted to the 
organization welfare. 

“We are proud of the fellows who have stuck with us. 
There is no finer bunch of young men in America. We are 
grateful to them and steadily conscious of the important 
part which they have played in our progress and prosperity. 
We propose to give them every advantage that reasonably 
possible within our means. The fact that they have prospered 
is a source of great satisfaction to us. The chances that they 
will prosper still more is even greater satisfaction. We shall 
make the proposition better for them as conditions will per 
mit, and they will share with us in our prosperity. We can 
not afford to be disloyal to them in taking back a man who 
demonstrated that he was not made of the same fine stuff, 
and who attempted deliberately to tear down while they were 
building up.” 
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Selling 4,000,000 Gold Fish a Year 


This is the story of aman who has built up a large national business by hitching his wagon to the 
chain store movement. It is significant because it shows the tremendous sales oulet that the 
chain store is becoming. Many of the chains are already extensively engaged in manufacturing. 
Sales managers should give serious consideration to what is going to happen if through their 
policy of quantity discounts the chain store is permitted to drive out the small independent dis- 
tributor, without whom modern merchandising, as we know it, would be impossible. 


HREE years ago a certain store on 
State Street in the heart of the 
Chicago business district had a 
gold fish department which was hardly 
making its salt. The weekly receipts 
averaged about $80.00. The first week in 
June 1922, without any special effort, 
this same department did a business of 
over $700.00. 
This same increase in 
been brought about 
in many other stores 


business has 


business in 1922 will be a lack of produc- 
tion as their present production is con- 
tracted for some time in advance. 

The extent of the business is 
by the following figures. 


shown 


Kresge Stores in various parts of the 
country sell over one million fish, one 
store alone disposing of 50,000 fish in 
1921. The Woolworth, Metropolitan and 
Kresge chains will use over 600,000 ‘fish 


in all parts of the 
country and for that 
reason I am going to 
tell you a few of the 
facts regarding this 
unusual business, be- 
cause some of them 
may hold a sugges- 
tion for other sales 
managers who are 
anxious to show their 
dealers how to sell 
their product. 

As might be ex- 
pected, few people 
know anything about 
gold fish, their hab- 
its, customs, likes or 
dislikes and it has of 
course been a prob- 


lem in department 
stores, hardware 
stores and variety 


stores to find any one 
who can manage the 
department success- 
fully. To overcome 
this, the company LJ 
about whom = this 
story is being writ- 
ten have at their own 
expense trained a number of young 
ladies especially for this work. This com- 
pany owns a 180 acre hatchery in Cary, 
Illinois. These young ladies have visited 
Cary where they were given a thorough 
training so that they know the different 
varieties of fish, how to care for them, 
arrange and maintain the 
attractive displays in the various stores. 


and how to 


In 1917, a young man was peddling 
gold fish from house to house. He bought 
small glass bowls and filled them with 
water and several fish. With all the bowls 
he could carry, he started out in the 
morning to canvass the residential dis- 
tricts of New York City selling the bowls 
of fish. His average sale was one dollar. 

That young man, Joseph Mertz, now 
President of the Oriental Gold-Fish 
Hatchery & Supply Company of Cary, 
Illinois, showed me figures recently to 
prove that in 1921 his business amounted 
to over a quarter million dollars, and the 
orders are coming in faster this year. So 
far the only thing that will keep them 
from doing at least $600,000 worth of 
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Display booths in Kresge store on State Street, Chicago, helped boost the gold 


fish sales from $80 to S600 weekly 


this Many of the largest depart- 
ment stores in New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis which formerly had made fail- 
ures of gold fish departments now have 
their proper departments devoted to the 
sale of gold fish aquariums and supplies. 


year. 


As might be expected, the gold fish busi 
ness is one that is not widely engaged in. 
In fact, there are only one or two othe: 
hatcheries in the country and the oldest 
of these is now under a twenty-five-year- 
contract with Mertz to supply his com- 
pany with all the fish they produce. This 
in itself is very good proof of the possi- 
bilities of building the business when it 
is properly managed. For a number of 
vears there have been several hatcheries 
in Maryland. Their output is perhaps 
twenty-five to fifty thousand fish per 
year, but in the last three years through 
his work in creating markets and show- 
ing his dealers how to sell fish, Mertz 
increased his own business from practic- 
ally nothing to a total output of four 
million fish per year. He has built up a 
hatchery from the original start in a 
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small bath tub to one which now consists 
of 180 acres of ponds and every conceiv- 
able type of equipment to facilitate 
hatching and raising gold fish by the 
million. 

Mertz’s previous experience was with 
the American Express Company as cor- 
respondent. Previous to this he worked 
as a clerk in a bird store where he saw 
the possibilties of the gold fish business. 
He set out to develop 
the possibilities he 
saw in the sale of 
gold fish. 

Mertz has proven 
to his own satisfac- 
tion that gold fish 
can be sold in any 
store where people 
pass. An attractive 
display of them will 
always draw _ busi- 
ness and he numbers 
among his customers 


florists, hardware 
stores, department 


stores, five and ten 
cent stores, variety 
stores, grocery, deli- 
catessen and dry- 
goods stores as well 
as many drug stores. 

The Oriental Gold 
Fish Hatchery & 
Supply Company 
has found it possi- 
ble to go to extremes 
in showing their cus- 
tomers how to make 
=—— a profit out of their 
product. If a mer- 
chant will not go to 
the expense of buy- 
ing an attractive tank or making an at- 
tractive display, the company’s repre- 
sentative is privileged to buy a tank, 
install it and place the department in 
operation, even in some cases putting it 


in on a commission basis until it has 
proven profitable. 
Perhaps the average sales manager 


will think it is a far ery from selling an 
ordinary commercial product to that of 
disposing of four million gold fish per 
year, but as I analyzed the success of 
this company, it seemed to me their prob- 
lems were pretty much the same as the 
problems of the sales manager, selling 
breakfast food, tires or hats. 

He met with the same problems any 
one is liable to meet in reviving the 
popularity of an old product or in intro- 
ducing a new one. His first problem is 
that of finding some one in each store 
who will take an active interest in the 
department. To stimulate this interest 
where it is impossible to bring the store 
employee direct to the hatchery, the 
salesmen make frequent calls and ar- 
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range attractive booths and displays for 
the gold fish and the various accessories 
which are sold in the department. The 
clerks and sales people are taught how 
to care for the fish and how to distin- 
guish any of the thirty varieties from 
each other. 

Then there was the problem which con- 
fronts every one, who has a perishable 
product. Gold fish are as perishable as 
fresh vegetables when improperly cared 
for. A good many stores will buy a tank 
and fill it with gold fish only to have 
them die or fail to grow for lack of room 
and exercise. Mertz and all his salesmen 
refuse to start a store handling gold fish 
unless the store agrees to install a tank 
large enough to accommodate all the fish 
which they wish to have on hand. They 
often have to make arrangements to get 
running water to the department and see 
that whoever is in charge of the fish 
understands thoroughly how to handle 
them. Oftentimes two fish of the same 
age will be widely different in size, one 
almost as big as your hand and the other 
not as large as your smallest finger. This 
accounts for the failure of so many gold 
fish departments. 

Then there was the problem of ship- 
ping. Special shipping cases have been 
made and in the summer there is a smal! 
compartment in the shipping tanks which 
is filled with ice so that the fish will 
arrive safely. 

I asked Mertz to tell me how he 
had managed to build up such a large 
business in this unusual line in such a 
short time. He said, “Well, if it is not 
throwing too many roses my way, I 
will just say my success is due to hard 
work in convincing hundreds of new cus- 
tomers who never handled our line that 
there were big returns in the business. 
If I could not prove to the buyer that it 
was a good line to put into his store, 
I would put in the whole department on 
commission and get it started on a real 
paying basis, knowing that in time he 
would come to me to buy his stock after 
it was found profitable.” 


Simmons -Winchester Merger 
Startles Hardware ‘Trade 


The announcement on June 26th that 
the Winchester Company of New Haven, 
Conn., and The Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany of St. Louis have entered into a 
contract to combine their common inter- 
ests under one management is considered 
to be one of the most significant mer- 
chandising developments in recent years. 
The Winchester Company branched out 
into general hardware manufacturing 
following the war. At that time it pur- 
chased a number of manufacturing 
plants, and announced a policy of selling 
through stock-holder dealers. Later it 
opened several retail hardware stores, 
principally in the large cities like New 
York. The Winchester merchandising 
plan eliminated the jobber. Consequently 
the merger, which means that the Sim- 
mons Company will take over the distri- 
bution of the Winchester products, is 
held significant. The Simmons Hardware 
Company is the largest in the world, and 
is supposed to employ over 500 salesmen. 
It has a number of distributing houses 
scattered through the country. 
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_ Displaying Your Product 
if is Half the Sale 


ad 0 i, Your sales talk is at the tip of your tongue—but 
a WO sales talk alone won’t sell. You must show your 
as product—by sample—illustration—diagram. 
The way you present it, the time you take, the 
—— quality of your portfolio—all reflect the class of 
your product. That’s why a Cleveland Portfolio helps 
you make sales. 
Sales Managers! Equip Your Men with 
Y ~ ~ 
CLEVELAND PORTFOLIOS 
* for More Business 
/ There’s a smart, well finished look about Cleveland Portfolios 
a that adds much to the impression your salesman poses Mac on his 
prospects. They are made of high quality leather, guaranteed to 


hold their shape, with interiors simply and conveniently arranged 
giving ample room for selling aids. We have a style that will suit 
your needs among our large variety—and the price is mediun 

We also manufacture a choice line of high grade travelin 


bags, suit and Gladstone cases, which are excellent in workman- 
ship and moderate in price. 
Send for Free Catalog 
We have illustrated catalogs on portfolios or bags. Write for 
catalog today, advising whether interested in portfolio or othe 


traveling equipment. 
THE CLEVELAND LEATHER GOODS CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO U.S. A. 


=A 


The Woodstock 
Typewriter 


Have a letter written on 
any of the standard makes 
of typewriters. 


Then have the same letter 
written on a Woodstock. 
Ask any competent critic 
to pick out the neatest 
letter. 

The reason is built in the 
machine. 


(Ask for demonstration) 


Woodstock 
Typewriter Co. 


33 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
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How Palmolive Budgets Sales 


that District X sold, last month, only 
$14,000 worth of article A. What would 
cause the management to sit up and dis- 
play an active interest would be the fact 
that at the end of last month, with the 
seventeen other districts standing at 56 
per cent of their year’s quota on article 
A, District X stood at only 41 per cent. 
Right there the management would want 
to know: “What’s wrong?” 

When a district falls behind, or when 
a commodity slumps in sales, that dis- 
trict or that commodity, through its 
percentage story of progress, admits its 
own dereliction. The management inves 
tigates, then acts. 

Not long ago, just to cite one of many 
such instances, the progress figures re- 
vealed that a certain territory in the 
Middle West was slowing up. Specifically, 
in that territory three commodities—a 
toilet soap, a shaving cream and a sham- 
poo—were falling behind. 

Headquarters acted, and quickly. Head- 
quarters went straight to that territory’s 
consumers, to its people. The manage- 
ment procured a list of names of people 
living there and to each name on the list 
sent by mail a little package containing 
samples of the three commodities—the 
toilet soap, the shaving cream and the 
shampoo. Salesmen in the territory, fore- 
warned of the expedient, confided the 
news to their retailer customers. “Better 
stock up with these,” the salesmen ad- 
vised their dealers, “because you’re going 
to get calls for them.” And the retailers 
did get the calls and they sold those 
three commodities and the chart lines of 
that territory’s sales of that toilet soap, 
that shaving cream and that shampoo 
shot upward. 

Sometimes the selling problem, as re- 
vealed in the percentage figures of prog- 
wider in scope; sometimes it is 
national. We brought out a shampoo. It 
was a good shampoo, qualified to asso- 
ciate with Palmolive products. We under- 
took to dress up that shampoo in a 
bottle that would radiate quality and 
distinction. We devised a beautiful bot- 
tle. We tapered its sides so that it re- 
sembled a heightened pyramid. We 
frosted its top. We embellished the bottle 
with a beautiful label. We gave it twice 
the capacity of an ordinary shampoo 
bottle. Then we filled this glorified bottle 
with our new high-quality shampoo and 
we sent it out to the dealers, priced so 
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that the dealers might sell it for 75 
cents. The dealers themselves enthused 
over that shampoo. “Why,” they said, 


“the bottle alone will sell it.” 


(Continued from Page 378) 


Then, through the progress figures, we 
watched that new shampoo. Before very 
long those figures told us that somewhere 
something was wrong. After its first 
flurry of first-order enthusiasm, our new 
shampoo just stalled. Those beautiful 
bottles of ours stood in glistening ranks 
on the shelves of the retailers; but they 
kept standing there. The consumers, it 
became evident, would not take them 
home. 

Here we had a problem, obviously, in 
public psychology. We were offering 
beauty and quality and quantity; but the 


public was holding back. We made in- 
quiries and we pondered over’ the 
answers. We studied the ultimate con- 


sumer and his ways. We asked him, fig- 
uratively, “When you go into a store to 
buy a bottle of shampoo, just what dco 
you want?” When we found the answer 
we had solved the problem. And the 
answer was amusingly simple: 

The “Something Wrong” 

We had overlooked these facts: When 
the average consumer buys a bottle of 
shampoo he wants something that wil! 
cost not more than 50 cents. To him 
quality is of no consequence; he wants 
something for a half-dollar. Our shampoo 
was priced at 75 cents. When the aver-: 
age consumer buys a bottle of shampoo 
he wants a bottle whose crowning virtue 
is not beauty but convenience; he wants 
a bottle that will stow itself away. Our 
beautiful pyramid bottle, with its frosted 
top, stood seven inches tall. It rose too 
high to stand on a shelf in the medicine 
-abinet in the bathroom. 

We came down to earth. For our new 
shampoo we devised another bottle. This 
one, we made sure, was just a little bot- 
tle and a plain one, marked with just a 
plain Palmolive label. It was but half 
the height of the pyramid bottle and it 
held about half as much. But it was 
priced so that the dealer might sell it 
for 50 cents. Today our new shampoo, in 
that plain little bottle, is running far 
ahead of its quota. 


Figures Said 


Sometimes, when the progress figures 
reveal a slump in the sales, the remedy 
is not so easily devised or so easily ap- 
plied. Sometimes special salesmen, the 
free lances from the home office, must go 
into a given territory and investigate 
causes at first hand. Sometimes oui 
territory or district boundaries have 
been wrongly drawn. Sometimes a given 
commodity fails of a reception in a given 
locality because it is something that the 
people living there do not want. What- 


ever the cause, however, our progress 
figures quickly reveal the effect, to the 
end that the management may act, 
promptly and decisively. 

To sell goods the Palmolive Company 
must first make goods. Our factory, ob- 
viously, must know how much to make. 
To finance our operations, to meet our 
expenses, to provide funds for buying 
raw materials, to find the money for ex- 
tending manufacturing facilities, our fi- 
nancial department must know the antic- 
ipated financial load. To advertise our 
merchandise our advertising department 
must know the anticipated advertising 
program. 

The factory asks, “How much shall we 
have to manufacture this year?” The 
sales budget answers. The financial de- 
partment asks, “How much money shall 
we need?” The sales budget answers. 
The advertising department asks, “How 
much can we spend?” The sales budget 
answers. 

The whole philosophy of general ex- 
ecutive control centering in the budget 
of sales really is surprisingly simple. At 
the beginning of the year the sales de- 
partment submits its quota of sales to 
the financial department. The budget 
sets forth the quantities of products to 
be sold, with these quantities classified 
and subdivided as to divisions and sub- 
divisions of the sales department. 

The financial department, too, has its 
records of performance, its classified rec- 
ords of finance. What was the expense 
of each of the five selling departments 
this year? What, in the light of the new 
departmental quotas, is the anticipated 
expense of each department for the com- 
ing year? The financial department 
drafts estimates—departmental budgets 
of expense. 

For each department, then, the next 
step is to divide and apportion the de- 
partmental budget, to allot the total, just 
as the selling quota was allotted, to the 
individual commodities. Factory burden, 
incidentally, does not enter here; we are 
dealing only with general administrative 
overhead. What is the ratio between the 
quantity selling quota of a given com- 
modity and the aggregate quota of all 
the commodities in the department? In 
that same ratio, generally speaking, the 
financial department allots to that com- 
modity a share of the department’s bud- 
get of expense; and the next step, ob 
viously, is to divide that apportioned 
share among the units of that com- 


modity. 


The Palmolive Sales F 
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orce is made up of 500 live wire salesmen 
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send No Money~ 


Examine for Five Days This Amazing 
Short Course in Sales Management 


HE N.S. T. A. SYSTEM OF SALES- 
MANAGEMENT constitutes a com- 
plete Course on the subject and will prove 
a valuable ally for the Sales Manager 
“at the desk” and the salesman with 
ambitions in that direction. Probably 
no other Institution in the world has such 
unique facilities for preparing a Course 
of this kind. In sympathy with the 
mission of the Asso- 
ciation — BETTER 
SALESMANSHIP 
are many leading 
Sales Managers and 
Executives who wil- 


Your System of Sales 
management covers the 
field in a most compre- 
hensive manner, gets at 
the facts and suggests 
food for thought. The 
subject has been covered 
thoroughly, and will be 
retained by all who re- 


ceive it as a book of . > les — . 
reference—G, P. Reed, lingly laid bare the 
Western Sales Mana-| methods by which 


ger, The Gebhardt Chili 


Powder Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


I have read your Sys- 
tem of Salesmanage- 
ment, and must say that 
they are the “biggest 
little books” that I have 
ever read. They are very 
interesting, and bring 
out many essential 
points that most of us 
overlook.—Wwm. V. 
George, Sales Agent, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Though I have only 
given your System of 
Sales Management a 
cursory examination, I 
find it is well written, 


they attained 
success. 

The contents of 
these eight handy 
brochures represent 
the best ideas and 
tested plans of the 
many years’ exper- 
ience back of the 
Sales Managers we 
consulted before 
compiling this 


and I anticipate it will 
prove a valuable asset 
to me.—-E. S. Dickens, 
Sales Manager, O’Brien 
Varnish Co. South 
Bend, Ind. 


Course. You can, 
in afew hours, prof- 
it by what it took 
years to find out. 


Make These Master Methods Yours 


It is now your privilege to look into the 
plans, policies and methods used by Sales 
Managers who have achieved notable 
successes. This Course offers you the 
opportunity of taking counsel with master 
minds in Sales Management. Check your 
method with theirs. Learn how they get 
results and then revise your methods in 
accordance with their proved plans. A 
smooth-running, result-getting organiza- 


tion can be yours if you follow the plans 
outlined for you in this Course. 


For Sales Managers and Salesmen 

No Sales Manager can fail to increase 
his efficiency after reading this handy 
Course because it enables him to follow 
the best plans and practices of the most 
successful Sales Managers in this country 
and abroad. No matter what your trouble 
may be you cannot fail to get one or more 
solutions to your problems from the 
Copyrighted Self-Quiz System to 
found at the end of each book. 

To the Salesman ambitious enough to 
seek a Sales Manager’s berth this course 
will help him advance many steps in that 
direction. It will furnish him with a clear 
and comprehensive idea of “the one best 
way” in Sales Management. Fortified 
with this knowledge he can step with 
confidence into an executive position. 


he 


Five Days Free Examination 

The N.S. T. A. is so thoroughly “sold” on its 
SYSTEM OF SALES MANAGEMENT that it 
offers any Sales Manager or Salesman the priv- 
ilege of examining this Course for FIVE DAYS 
without cost. If you are pleased with it, then 
REMIT FIVE DOLLARS any time within 
FIVE DAYS. Otherwise return it before that 
period is up. 


Sales Management Department 


National Salesmens Training Association 
53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


National Salesmens Training Association 
Sales Management Dept. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


You may send me, all carrier charges paid, the 
N. S. T. A. System of Sales Managament, for 
which there will be no charge whatsoever, if I 
return the books to you at the termination of a 
full five days’ free examination. If I retain the 
set more than five days, you are to bill me for it 
at the regular approval price of five ($5.00) dol- 
lars, which I promise to pay you on receipt of 
invoice. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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cj Zeils by 


VAN RAALTE 


Courtesy, Ihe Van Raalte Co. 
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This is What 
VAN RAALTE Got for 
His Money — 


feature displays in the windows 
of hundreds of leading stores. 


display cards are: 
BURSON HOSIERY 
KAYSER SILKS 
BERNHARD ULLMAN CO. 
OPTICAL PRODUCTS 


VAN RAALTE Bought from Us 


A few of the other national organiza- 
tions for whom we have recently made 


In the Window or 
the Baling Machine? 


Nine-tenths of all dis- 
play material sent to 
the better class of 
stores goes direct to 
the baling machine— 
never sees the window 
or counter it isintended 
for. The merchant 
thinks it unattractive 
—it lacks the quality 
atmosphere. 


But he uses in his dis- 
plays all the actual 
photographs he can 
secure. They stand for 
the real thing—they 
give a fairer descrip- 
tion of the goods than 
an artist can ever paint. 


The cost is trifling 
when measured against 
actual results. 


Send to our nearest office for 
complete information about 
photographic display cards 


UNDERWOOD 


AND 


UNDERWOOD 


Photographers 
6 East 39th Street, New York 
205 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
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Pepsodent’s Record Smash- 
ing Coupon Drive 
(Continued from page 366) 


While the Pepsodent plan is based on 
the use of samples to force sales, the cou- 
pon plan is flexible and can be stretched 
to meet various conditions. Some coupon 
plans involve considerable working capi- 
tal but are said to pay good returns on 
the investment. In most cases, the coupon 
proposition involves a sample, a price 
concession or a combination offer. An 
Indiana condensed milk concern, market- 
ing a milk compound, broke into the Chi- 
cago market a year ago when established 
competitors believed that their business 
fences were proof against newcomers. In 
breaking into the market, the Indiana 
canner launched an ambitious campaign 
in the newspapers featuring a coupon 
offering a can of the new product free 
with each can purchased. Dealer resist- 
ance was reduced and co-operation ob- 
tained by paying the retailer the full 
retail price for each can given away on 
a coupon. In all, about 113,000 coupons 
were redeemed and distribution estab- 
lished in about seventy per cent of the 
grocery stores of the city. That this plan 
has the endorsement of other aggressive 
sales organizations is indicated by the 
campaign just launched by the Palm- 
olive Company in selected cities. Smash- 
ing double pages of space in newspapers 
are used to dominate attention and fea- 
ture a coupon offering a cake of Palm- 
olive free to every one who presents a 
coupon to his dealer. The advertisements 
also announce that the company will pay 
the dealers the full retail price for each 
coupon redeemed. 

Such powerful sales ammunition is 
sometimes dangerous to the unwary ad- 
vertiser. A southern sales executive with 
considerable experience in directing cou- 
pon campaigns points out that when an 
article feaured in a coupon campaign is 
worth more than the cost of the news- 
paper carrying the advertisement, un- 
scrupulous dealers or others can make 
money by accumulating wholesale quan- 
tities of coupons. 

This sales executive points out that, 
“the advertiser frequently puts a greater 
value on the coupon than the total sales 
price of the newspaper containing the 
coupon. If the consumer can buy a daily 
newspaper for three cents or a Sunday 
paper for five cents and save five or ten 
cents on a standardized article, there is a 
wide opportunity for irregularity, not so 
much on the part of the consumer as 
upon the part of the retailer. The re- 
tailer, for example, could buy a hundred 
or two copies of the newspaper, clip the 
coupons and make money without the ad- 
vertiser necessarily getting the benefit of 
the distribution to the consumer.” 

To offset this danger, many advertis- 
ers ask newspapers carrying their adver- 
tising not to sell to new news dealers on 
dates when coupons are used. This is, 
however, not always practical. The 
Palmolive Company gets around sharp 
practices in coupon traffic by specifically 
announcing that only one coupon will be 
honored from one family and that cou- 
pons from papers bought from news 
dealers will not be redeemed. 
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How to Get More Business 
in September and October 
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every year. He, and the others who attend, buy $100,000,000 
worth of products at the meetings, or as the direct result of 
contacts formed there. 


— buver of your product attends one or more conventions 


Hundreds of trade and industrial National and State conventions will 
be held between the first of September and the end of the year. Your 
best prospects will attend. 


You would give almost anything if you could get several thousand 
buyers to come to your office—where you could show them your line 
and have a face-to-face talk. Of course that’s out of the question, but 
you can accomplish the same result by having exhibits and repre- 
sentatives at the conventions that these same buyers will attend. 


But—most sales managers ask: 


Where will the convention be held? 
Who is the secretary? 
How many will attend? 


There is only one complete and authentic source of information. It 
is available to every sales manager. 


World Convention Dates 


It is an authentic monthly bulletin, giving advance information— 
often a year or more ahead—of the date and place of meeting, name 
and address of secretary and expected attendance as measured by 
attendance at previous conventions of the same group. 

Complete information about “World Convention Dates” will be sent 
without charge to any Sales Management reader who requests it on 


his business stationery. 
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While Waiting For His 
New Glands 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 


sales manager said: “Today is the 
first of April and all my salesmen seem 
to be tired out. What do you think is 
the cause?” It is easy to see that this 
inquiry came from one of those chaps 
who, if he were told the sap was rising, 
would think it meant that a friend of 
his was giving up a seat to a dame in the 
subway. So we replied: “Subscribers 
should remember that salesmen who are 
tired the first of April have just finished 
a March of 31 days.” 


One way to get a convention to St. 
Louis is for the local Chamber of Com- 
merce to organize a national body. The 
95th attempt to organize a country-wide 
sales managers’ association is now under 
way. The first 100 times are the hardest. 


down in Ken- 
other day that 


One of our travelers 
tucky told a story the 
rather illustrious of, and is pretty 
to life. While he was in a 
furnishing store, a darky came in 
I want to pay a little 
tT you have got for me.” This 
was in the morning. In the afternoon 
he came in again and said he had a 
couple more dollars to put down. The 
merchant said—‘‘Business must be good 
with Sam,” but said Sam—‘No, 
I am just working faster.” 


Was 
true 
gents’ 
and said: 

on that stuf 


? 
IOSS, 


you, 


Boss, 


An automobile signal salesman says 
that as he picked up his grip to leave 
the room of a New York hotel he noticed 
the usual sign reading, “Have you left 
anything?” After paying his bill at the 
desk, he returned to the room and cor- 
rected the sign to read, “Have you any- 
thing left?” 


“Where little 
they die?” 

“To heaven.” 

**And where do bad girls go?” 

‘To the depot to see the traveling men 
come in.” 


do good girls when 


go 


WANTED— 
A Salesman With Courage 


One of the larg 
of the middle west 
south has a vacancy for a_ well 
educated salesman who can point to 
a successful sales record and experi- 
ence 

\ ‘technically 
years of 
not 


manufacturers 
(or central 


est 


man of 30 
age is. preferred, 
absolutely required. H« 
character above re- 
proach, a clean cut and command- 
ing personality, must be _ tactful, 
progressive, resourceful, persistent 
and able to meet and convince ex- 
ecutives. 

He must wear well with customers 
and have sufficient initiative to be 
able to develop sales without con- 
stant supervision. There is plenty 
of opportunity for advancement. 

If you are positive that you can 
comply with the requirements out- 
lined, it will be to your advantage 
to communicate with ‘*H.S.M.”’ Box 
740, Sales Management, 1801 Leland 
Ave., Chicago, giving age, educa- 
tion, salary earned in the past and 
general i thao 


educated 
to 35 i 
though 


must possess a 


POSITIONS WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
ing high grade 
young man 31 


If you are want- 

representation in California by 
on commission with drawing ac- 
count, write Box 7438, Sales Management, 1801 
Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 

After ten years experience and a successful rec- 
ord with a prominent manufacturer of food prod- 
ucts and table condiments, I desire to make a 
change for a position where opportunities will be 
limited only by my ability to produce. I am 
twenty-nine years of age, and my training has 
been from the bottom up, commencing in the 
ship ping room .and terminating as district mana- 
coverning an area of three states and direct- 
forty-two men, an organization which I have 
honor and pleasure of building from three 
men. The above statement should in a small way 
convince you of my capabilities and I will only 
be too pleased to go into details and records in 
the event that you are interested. Apply Box 742, 

Sales Management, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


AVAILABLE—A MAN OF JUDGMENT 
and balance with initiative and pep, over 12 years 
experience in successful sales work, active selling, 
directing salesmen, handling sales promotion, man- 
azine office, and who knows the theory of sales- 
manship and merchandising, seeks connection with 
ressive organization as sales manager or 
assistant to general manager where there is an 
opportunity for a real future. Age 35. Moderate 
starting salary. Box 741, Sales Management, 1801 
Leland Ave., Chicago. 


prog 


Prove It— 
Show Him the LETTER! 


SAL ES arguments of sincere sales- 

men are often taken with ‘‘a grain of 
salt."". Hard shell prospects want proof. 
You could stamp out suspicion, create con- 
fidence and get the order in many cases if 
your salesmen were equipped to show ‘“‘tes- 
timonial” letters received from pleased cus- 
tomers or “‘prestige’’ orders from big buyers. 


Why not place power behind the 
“testimonials” reposing in your files. We 
make photographic copies of anything print- 
ed, written or drawn. Letters contracts, 
maps, plans, ete., made without the use of 
glass plates, expensive cuts or set ups. In- 
expensive. Accurate. Positive proof. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 

a fresh testimonial to your sales- 
men regularly and notice the effect on 
their morale. Nothing refires the en- 
thusiasm of a salesman like praise 
made public. Let us send you samples 
and prices. 


Ajax Photo Print Company 
35 West Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send 


GO! GO! GO! 


Weekly Bulletins for your 
men that inspire them to 
and tell them how to “go.” 
Carry your firm name and 
as though produced by you. 
Write for 
of men. 


JOHN J. LUTGE 


17 West 42nd St.,. NEW YORK 


sales- 
ro’? 


look 


samples. State number 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Direct Mail Advertising 


Reduces cost of selling. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, 
tells how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. Current 
copy 25c. Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 East 18th St., New York 


published monthly, 


408 


. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
ARE YOU A SALES OR ADVERTISING 
ECUTIVE WHOSE INCOME IS NOT IN PRO- 
PORTION TO YOUR ABILITY? If you have 
imagination and are not afraid of work you may 
be your own boss as our representative, with an 
independent income. You can earn up to $20,000 
per year selling our film advertising rental ‘serv- 
ice to the biggest business men in your territory. 
The most effective form of publicity in the world. 
Forceful short length sales playlets rent to bank- 
and merchants for display on their local 
screen in successful competition with all other 
mediums. 32 states now using our service, the 
largest of its kind in the country. With proven 
sales ability you need no film experience. Our 133 
page sales manual points the way to big money 
success. Liberal sales policy provides protected 
territory and salesmen of executive ability may 
have a larger district and supervision over junior 
salesmen. Alexander film advertising sells through 
the summer as well as the winter. References 
Dun. ALEXANDER FILM CO., 1143 Main St., 
Spokane, Wash 


EX- 


ers 


— 


DIVISION MANAGERS WANTED 


Established International Concern operating 
through seventeen sales offices in United States 
and Canada, is now ready to open fifteen new di- 
visions to cover all unoccupied territories. Excep- 
tional opportunity created for men of executive 
ability to handle divisional sales organization 
under exclusive state dealer’s contract, yielding 
from $5,000 to $15,000 a year. Investment of $500 
in equipment and supplies required, subject to re- 
fund. State age, experience and qualifications. 
Address United, '850 American Bank Bldg., Los 
Ang reles Ss. 


House Magazines 
— 
5,000 for $190 


We edit and print 
House 

MAGAZINES 
three standard 
and have basic 
prices in quantities 
from 1,000 to 25,000, 
A high-grade service 
used by 30 different 
companies. No 
salesmen; no. con- 
tracts. Write for 
samples. 


The William 
Feather Co. 


611 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, O. 


in 


SIZES, 


Pocket-size, 334 x 634 
inches, cover in two 
colors, individual 
name, 12 pages of 
reading matter’ by 
William Feather 
Your advertising 
appears on cover 
pages and on 4-page 
section in center 


BINDERS FOR 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
$1.25 POSTPAID 


The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Ave. Chicago 


Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 
Save time and troub'> for salesman and book 
keeper because they eliminate all carrying 
forward and reduce the possibility of error. 
For weekly accounts. 
100—$ 3.00 charges paid 
500— 13.75 f. o. b. Richmond 
1000— P ~—_ My 


GannerT & a! Massie 
1837-D, 


oe Publishers 
‘Richmond, Va. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


THE TOLEDO TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
928-930 George St., Toledo, Ohio 
STORAGE OF MERCHANDISE 
Special Attention to Pool Car Distribution 
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